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Rennie’s  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs 

Our  Bulbs  are  unequalled  for  their  exquisite 
color,  size  and  perfection  of  bloom,  and  are  of  the 
-very  highest  quality  obtainable.  They  are  imported 
from  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Holland,  thus 
assuring  our  customers  of  those  enchanting  results 
that  are  the  pride  of  every  Bulb  Grower.  We  can 
most  confidently  recommend  the  varieties  listed 
hereunder  to  every  grower  who  is  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  exceptional  results  and  effects. 

RENNIE’S  GORGEOUS  HYACINTHS 

Gertrude — Bright  carmine  rose,  large  compact 
truss,  excellent  for  bedding,  as  it  stands  very 
erect. 

King  of  The  Belgians — Bright  scarlet.  Makes 
a  real  display. 

L’In  nocence — Purest  white,  extra  fine  spike. 
Especially  recommended  for  growing  in  glasses. 

King  of  the  Blues — Bright  dark  blue;  splendid 
spike  and  bells.  Excellent  for  late  forcing 
or  bedding. 

GIANT  DARWIN  TULIPS 

Farncombe  Sanders — -Scarlet  with  rosy  bloom; 
inside  vivid  cerise-scarlet  with  white  base;  large  broad-petaled  flower  of  perfect 
shape.  One  of  the  best  sorts  among  the  reds,  either  for  bordering  or  forcing. 
Height,  25  inches. 

Rev.  Ewbank — Soft  lavender- violet  with  silver-gray  flush,  darkening  toward  the 
white  base;  good-sized  flower  of  remarkably  beautiful  color.  Pine  for  borders  or 
for  forcing.  Height,  22  inches. 

NARCISSUS  OR  DAFFODILS 

Empress — Considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  well-known  sorts.  Perianth  large, 
white,  trumpet  long,  rich  yellow.  Height,  24  inches. 

Emperor — One  of  the  finest  Daffodils  in  cultivation.  The  color  is  the  richest  yellow, 
both  perianth  and  trumpet.  A  very  healthy  and  strong  grower.  Height,  24  inches. 

Golden  Spur  (Yellow  Trumpet) — A  most  beautiful  and  most  easily  grown  sort- 
Early  and  extremely  free-flowering,  of  unusually  sturdy  habit.  Splendid  for  early 
forcing.  Height,  18  inches. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  1923  illustrated  Bulb  Catalogue  listing  the  above  varieties 
and  many  others. 

We  have  a  complete  list  of 

Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Forage  Plant  Seed,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  W  heat,  Barley 
and  Peas,  Onion  Setts,  Seed  Potatoes,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies, 
Calf  Meals,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Bird  Seed,  Insecticides,  Fertilizers,  Garden  Implements 
and  Tools,  etc. 

Write  us  when  ready  to  buy.  Special  prices  on  all  the  above  for  large  quantities. 
Ask  for  copy  of  Rennie’s  Seed  Annual — we  will  gladly  forward  it  on  request. 
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The  Modern  Dairy 


The  absolute  necessity  of  installing  only  RELIABLE  and  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  Farm  and  Dairy  Machinery  has  been  brought  home  very 
forcibly  to  Canadian  Farmers  during  the  past  few  years. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  on  inferior  cream 
separators,  which  waste  as  much  cream  in  a  short  time  as  would  pay 
for  a  good  machine  twice  over,  besides  giving  continual  trouble  and 
being  fit  only  for  scrap  inside  of  three  years. 

Thousands  of  poorly-built,  low-grade  Farm  Engines  have  been 
thrown  aside  after  less  than  12  months’  use,  a  100%  loss  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  Farmer  who  purchases 

LISTER 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
can  depend  upon  a  lifetime  of  efficient  service. 

LISTER  ENGINES  &  GRINDERS— MELOTTE  SEPARATORS 
LIS  TER  MILKING  MACHINES— LIS  TER  ENSILA  GE  CUTTERS 
LISTER  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  Company  (Canada)  Limited 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG  MONTREAL  EDMONTON 

Lister  Service  and  Sales  Depot,  Guelph 
94  Macdonnell  Street 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.  &  J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 

""nn'W.-K 

Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

Montreal ,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO 


Kendall’s 
Spavin  Treatment 
has  now  been  refined  for 
human  use.  Its  penetra¬ 
ting  powers  quickly  relieve 
swellings,  sprains  and  bruises. 
It  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  soothes,  cools  and  heals. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN 
TREATMENT  . 

haa  been  known  to  horsemen,  veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  more  than  40  years  as  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  They  trust  it  and  count  on  it  as  the  one  certain 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  lameness,  all  hurts,  strains, 
and  sprains,  spavin,  ringbone,  splint  and  curb. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  the  FKEE  book  or  write. 

Dr.  B.  KENDALL,  CO., 

k  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT 


Profits 

from 

Your 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 


Live 
Stock. : 


KRESO  DIR  N?  I 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING' 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT.  f JJ 


KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND/ 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMj 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
>  STOCK.  LOUSY, MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
/  ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND- 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  JF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
Manufactured  by  Parka,  Daria  A  Co.  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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Over  200,000  Canadian  farmers  are  planning  their  farms  the  Con¬ 
crete  way.  First,  concrete  floors  and  foundations  for  the  barn;  then 
a  concrete  silo  or  concrete  feeding  pit,  a  concrete  manure  pit,  poultry 
house,  trough,  cistern,  ice  house  and  so  on,  adding  each  year  until 
they  have  a  complete  group  of  sanitary  fireproof  concrete  buildings 
that  wear  forever. 

Just  figure  the  dollars  that  are  now  lost  every  year  in  wasted  fertilizer, 
condemned  milk,  lost  fodder,  sick  s'tock,  vermin  losses,  patching 
and  repair  bills.  Send  for  our  free  book  “What  the  Farmer  can  do 
with  Concrete”  and  learn  how  concrete  on  the  farm  will  pay  for  itself 
by  saving  these  wasted  dollars.  Mail  the  coupon  to-day  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over  2,000  dealers  in 
nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in  Canada.  If  you  cannot 
locate  a  convenient  dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

1358  Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


1358 


Send  me  your  literature 

Name . 

Address . 
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Increased 
Winter  Egg  Production 


Another  of  Delco-Light’s  Paying  Features 

With  bright,  safe  electric  light  in  your  poultry  house,  furnished 
by  Delco-Light,  you  can  increase  egg  production  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  when  prices  are  highest. 

One  farmer  states*  “Delco-Light  has  increased  the  egg  yield 
of  my  flock  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  six 
months’  time. 


There  are  25 
styles  and  sizes 
of  Delco-Light 
Plants — one  to 
meet  your  exact 
requirements. 


This  is  one  of  Delco-Light’s  pro¬ 
fitable  uses.  It  has  many  others. 
Providing  power  to  operate  numer¬ 
ous  labor-saving  conveniences  about 
the  farm  and  in  the  house,  it  pays  for 
itself  in  the  time  and  labor  saved — 
gives  you  electric  light  free  wherever 
you  want  it. 

This  fact  is  proven  by  over 
180,000  satisfied  users.  Delco-Light 


is  economical  in  operation  and  re¬ 
quires  little  attention.  A  General 
Motors  product — its  dependability  is 
guaranteed. 

You  can  get  your  Delco-Light 
now  at  very  low  prices.  You  can  get 
it  for  a  small  payment  down  and  on 
the  easiest  terms.  See  our  nearest 
distributor  at  once  or  write  us  for  in¬ 
teresting  Delco-Light  literature. 


Delco-Light  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS,  LTD.,  173  King  St.  East,  Toronto 


Dependable 

DELCO  -  LIGHT 
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Salutation  of  tl)e  iDawn 

[From  a  Sanskrit  Poem] 

Look  to  this  Day 

For  it  is  Life — the  very  Life  of  Life, 

In  its  brief  Course  lie  all  the  verities 
and  realities  of  your  existence: 
The  bliss  of  growth 
The  glory  of  action 

The  Splendor  of  Beauty. 

For  yesterday  is  already  a  dream  and 
tomorrow  is  only  a  vision; 

But  today  well  lived  makes  every 
yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness 
and  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of 
hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  Day. 

Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 


“THE  PROFESSION  WHICH  I  HAVE  EMBRACED  REQUIRES  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EVERYTHING” 


VOL.  XXXVI.  GUELPH,  ONT.,  SEPTEMBER,  1923  No.  1 


By  John  Moynan,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Supervisor, 
Dominion  Illustration  Stations. 


FROM  the  research  and  experi¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Experimental  Farms 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  past  thirty-six  years, 
there  has  been  gathered  a  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  well  proven,  practical  results. 
It  remains  then  to  bring  these  results 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Can¬ 
ada  through  every  possible  channel. 
Of  these  there  is  no  better  than  actual 
illustrations  carried  out  by  practical 
farmers  upon  their  own  farms. 

In  1915  a  system  of  Illustration  Sta¬ 
tions  was  established,  not  with  the 
view  of  conducting  experiments  there¬ 
on,  but  solely  to  illustrate  and  drive 
home  the  fact  that  increased  profits 
were  to  be  made  from  the  application 
of  already  proven  experimental  results 
to  commercial  farming.  This  work  was 
first  undertaken  in  Alberta  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  it  was  extended  to  Quebec  in 
1916  and  since  that  time  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  extended  to  the  Provinces  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  This  year  work  of  this  nature  is 
being  carried  out  at  112  different 
centres. 

From  these  stations,  as  centres,  the 
division  is  endeavouring  to  disseminate 


information  on  the  undermentioned 
topics. 

Rotations  Suitable  for  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ing. 

Rotation  Suitable  for  Grain  Farming. 

The  Adoption  of  Better  Cultural 
Methods. 

Growing  Clover  Seed. 

The  Value  of  Tile  Drainage. 

The  Advantages  of  After-Harvest 
Cultivation. 

Introducing  Mangels  and  Turnips 
into  new  Districts. 

Introducing  New  and  Suitable  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Crops. 

Growing  and  Distribution  of  Pure 
Seed. 

Extending  the  Usefulness  and  En¬ 
couraging  the  Growing  of  Corn. 

Demonstrating  Successful  Methods 
of  Growing  and  Harvesting  Sun¬ 
flowers  in  Districts  not  Suitable 
for  Corn. 

Growing  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Summerfallow  Treatment. 

Profitable  Recurrence  of  a  Summer- 
fallow  in  a  Rotation. 

The  Growing  of  Inter-tilled  Crops 
as  a  Partial  Substitute  for  Sum¬ 
merfallow. 

The  Use  of  the  Trench  Silo  on  the 
Prairie. 
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The  Growing  of  Alfalfa. 

The  Use  of  Western  Rye  Grass. 

Introducing  Sweet  Clover  as  a  Humus 
Former  where  Light  Drifting  Soils 
Occur. 

Advice  and  Direction  in  Grading  up 
the  Dairy  Herd. 

Encouraging  the  Growing  of  a  Farm 
Garden. 

Advice  and  Encouragement  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  Farm  Poultry 
Flock. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  deal  at 
length  on  the  above  projects  but  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  outline  some  of  these 
to  show  the  diversity  of  the  work  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  same. 

Crop  Rotation 

When  a  farmer  is  selected  for  Illus¬ 
tration  Station  work,  whether  in  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  Provinces,  the 
first  work  undertaken  is  to  divide  the 
land  selected  into  definite  areas,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  systematic  rotation  of 
crops.  Because  of  the  wide  variation 
which  exists  between  districts  with 
reference  to  the  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  the  rotations  adopted  in  these 
stations,  of  necessity,  differ  in  certain 
details  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
district.  Generally,  however,  a  four- 
year  rotation  is  followed  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  Starting  with  a  hoed  crop 
of  corn,  sunflowers,  turnips  and  man¬ 
gels.  The  land  for  the  hoed  crop  is 
after-harvest  cultivated  and  the  hoed 
crop  is  well  cultivated  throughout  the 
summer  By  this  practice  the  soil  is 
well  pulverized  and  rendered  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  weed,  for  the  reception 
of  the  grain,  grasses  and  clovers  the 
following  year.  The  third  year  the  first 
cut  of  clover  is  taken  for  hay  and,  when 
possible,  the  second  crop  is  harvested 
for  red  clover  seed.  The  fourth  year 
a  crop  of  timothy  hay  is  taken  off.  As 
soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  the  land  is 


ploughed  and  kept  cultivated  in  prepar¬ 
ation  for  hoed  crops  the  following  year. 
In  certain  sections  of  Central  British 
Columbia  a  four-year  rotation  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  others  a  seven-year  rotation  is 
found  more  practical.  In  the  irrigated 
districts  of  British  Columbia  a  seven- 
year  rotation  consisting  of  a  hoed  crop, 
grain  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  five  years 
alfalfa  hay  is  followed  on  the  Illustra¬ 
tion  Stations.  In  Alberta  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  the  rotations  vary  from  two  to 
five  years  in  duration  and  include  a  sum- 
merfallow.  Most  of  the  stations  in 
these  two  provinces  are  located  in  the 
dry  belt.  In  1922  the  rainfall  on  the 
stations  varied  from  4.96  to  10.32 
inches  for  the  five  growing  months  of 
April  to  September.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  moisture  is  a  determining 
factor  in  crop  production  on  these  sta¬ 
tions. 

On  all  of  these  stations  careful  re¬ 
cords  are  kept  of  all  the  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  growing 
each  crop.  These  include  rent  of  land, 
use  of  machinery,  horse  and  manual 
labour,  threshing,  cost  of  seed,  and  cost 
of  manure  and  fertilizers.  By  so  doing 
it  is  possible  to  check  up  on  defective 
farm  practices  and  to  determine  the 
most  profitable  crops  to  grow  in  a 
district. 

Growing  Red  Clover  Seed 

When  the  Illustration  Stations  start¬ 
ed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  work  was 
undertaken  in  the  Aubrey  district, 
it  was  found  that  the  farmers  were  pur¬ 
chasing  their  red  clover  seed,  which 
was  mostly  imported  seed.  A  start  was 
made  in  red  clover  seed  growing  on  this 
station  in  1917.  Since  that  time  suc¬ 
cessful  seed  crops  have  been  grown  from 
the  second  crop  of  red  clover.  The 
records  kept  by  one  of  the  farmers  who 
grew  clover  seed  and  bought  a  huller, 
show  that  since  that  time  he  has 
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threshed  31  tons  of  seed.  The  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  huller,  from  1917-1919, 
threshed  17  tons,  414  pounds  and  the 
Farmers’  Club  huller  since  1917,  has 
threshed  63  tons,  1835  pounds;  making 
a  total  of  112  tons,  249  pounds.  Valu¬ 
ing  this  at  current  prices,  this  one  Illus¬ 
tration  Station  project  has  meant  an 
additional  revenue  of  $80,135.15  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Aubrey  district.  Red 
clover  seed  has  also  been  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  far  east  in  Quebec  as  New 
Carlisle  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 

Growing  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

While  there  are  many  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  possibilities  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  a  given  crop  in  potato 
culture  the  value  of  disease  free  or  certi¬ 
fied  seed  has  been  striking  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  On  the  Illustration  Stations  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  valu¬ 
able  information  has  been  gained  as  to 
the  merit  of  this  class  of  seed  potatoes. 
Acre  plots  of  certified  seed  were  planted 
on  each  station  in  these  two  provinces, 
and  compared  with  home-grown  seed, 
with  the  object  of: — 

1.  Demonstrating  the  value  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed  as  compared  with  the 
general  run  of  home-grown  seed. 

2.  To  have  a  supply  of  this  disease- 
free  seed  available  in  these  districts 
for  planting  purposes. 

In  field  appearances  the  contrast  has 
been  very  marked,  so  much  so,  that  at 
some  of  the  stations  were  a  few  rows  of 
certified  seed  was  grown  with  the  general 
crop,  passersby  noticing  the  decidedly 
more  vigorous  appearance  of  these  rows 
have  stopped  and  enquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  treatment. 
The  only  difference  being  that  the  vig¬ 
orous  rows  were  produced  from  dis¬ 
ease  free  tubers.  Not  only  did  the 
certified  seed  excell  in  field  appearance, 


but  outyielded  the  homegrown  seed  by 
an  average  of  62  bushels  per  acre. 

Silage  and  The  Trench  Silo. 

As  the  growing  of  inter-tilled  crops 
of  corn  and  sunflowers  gain  in  popular¬ 
ity  as  a  partial  substitute  for  summer- 
fallow,  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  trench  silo.  Eleven  silos 
of  this  type  were  excavated  by  opera¬ 
tors  of  Illustration  Stations  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  last  summer.  These 
varied  in  size  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
deep,  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  required.  The  excavat¬ 
ing  was  done  with  a  scraper.  It  took 
on  an  average  three  days  for  two  men 
and  two  horses  to  open  out  the  trench. 
The  cost  of  horse  and  manual  labour  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  eleven  trenches 
with  the  dimensions  as  given  above 
ranged  from  $26.00  to  $32.00  each. 
The  filling  was  done  with  a  No.  5  cutter 
with  a  short  eight  foot  elevator  attached 
to  carry  the  cut  material  into  the  centre 
of  the  trench.  It  is  important  that  the 
tramping  be  thorough,  particularly 
around  the  sides,  a  horse  was  used  to  do 
this  work.  The  quality  of  silage  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  type  of  a  silo  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  our  experiences 
have  demonstrated  that  the  trench  silo 
is  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  stor¬ 
ing  corn  and  sunflowers  for  the  winter 
feeding  of  livestock  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Field  Meetings 

Not  only  is  the  work  on  the  stations 
noted  from  the  public  highway,  but 
practical  discussions,  in  the  form  of 
field  meetings  are  held  on  these  stations 
during  the  growing  months.  At  these 
meetings,  all  the  detail  relative  to  the 
different  crops,  the  varieties  of  grain, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  rates  of 
seeding,  the  methods  of  handling  fer- 
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tilizers,  are  discussed.  In  this  way  the 
results  of  the  work  done  on  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  themselves  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  the 
different  districts,  and  methods  proven 


sound,  safe  and  profitable  relieve  those 
farmers  of  the  anxiety,  disappointment 
and  loss  which  poor  farm  practices  or 
haphazard  individual  experiments  would 
otherwise  bring. 


Tk® 


it 


By  Herbert  Groh,  Division  of  Botany,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 

Ottawa. 


“I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree ; 

%  ifc  SN 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 

Joyce  Kilmer. 


still  survives  in  our  midst,  which  would 
seem  without  question  to  antedate 
white  settlement;  several  such  have 
gone  only  within  recent  years;  but 
among  many  other  really  fine  large 
specimens  probably  only  these  excep- 


The  Old  Elm — Some  Years  Ago. 


LIKE  Old  Ontario  generally  Cedar- 
hurst  Farm  was  once  primeval 
forest.  None  of  us  now  living  knew 
it  in  that  state,  but  we  were  not  too 
late  upon  the  scene  to  know  a  few  of  the 
last  departing  tokens  of  an  order  now 
forever  past.  One  tree  in  particular 


tional  trees  can  safely  be  granted  quite 
that  much  antiquity.  The  reasons  for 
this  assumption  will  appear  presently. 

The  one  tree  referred  to  above  is  the 
large  and  shapely  elm  illustrated  on  this 
page.  Its  magnificent  bole,  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  towers  aloft  for 
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many  yards,  then  branches,  and  forks 
again  and  again,  to  form  the  pillars  of 
the  airy  canopy  overhead.  Shown  as  it 
is,  with  the  Lombardy  poplar  somewhat 
in  the  foreground,  its  real  size  and  state¬ 
liness  do  not  fully  appear.  The  poplar 
was  no  mean  tree  either  in  its  own  mod¬ 
est  way,  but  it  has  gone,  as  it  must  have 
come,  well  within  the  span  of  its  giant 
neighbor’s  lifetime  and  of  settlement 
as  well,  since  it  is  no  native.  The  old 
elm  lives  on  with  undimished  vigor,  and 
barring  some  untoward  shock  of  the 
elements,  or  human  sacrilege,  should 
stand  for  generations  more,  brave  sen¬ 
tinel  of  the  nearby  farm  steading,  and 
dispenser  of  grateful  shade  to  the  way¬ 
farer  passing  beneath  its  broad  and  well- 
draped  arches. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  are  responsive  in 
some  degree  to  the  charms,  aesthetic 
and  sentimental,  of  just  such  a  tree. 
Some  there  are  to  be  sure,  who  could,  as 
the  poet  has  expressed  it,  ‘ 'botanize 
upon  a  mother’s  grave”;  so  others  no 
doubt  in  the  presence  of  a  tree  like  this 
could  only  gloat  and  calculate  on  board 
feet  or  cord  measure.  Whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  this  elm, 
it  has  to  be  confessed  that  already  the 
fine  symmetry  gained  in  more  than  a 
century’s  growth  in  the  open,  has  been 
in  some  degree  marred  from  one  angle 
of  view  by  the  exigencies  of  power-line 
construction.  Even  the  wholly  un¬ 
called  for  indignity  of  its  occasional  re¬ 
quisition  for  bill-board  purposes  has  not 
always  roused  our  ire  as  it  ought  to  have 
done.  What  castigations,  I  wonder, 
would  not  the  ardent  Ruskin  have  had 
for  us!  And  of  what  approbrium  shall 
we  not  be  worthy  if  we  ever  condone,  or 
conspire  in  its  untimely  destruction! 

Of  the  similarly  distinguished  trees 
lost  in  recent  years  an  outstanding  one, 
this  time  in  the  Cedarhurst  swamps, 
was  a  white  cedar  fully  four  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  which  from  my  earliest  recollec¬ 


tion  had  pierced  the  forest  roof  with 
its  sharp  bare  peak  and  maintained  a 
dwindling  hold  on  life  by  means  of  a 
sparse  clothing  of  shaggy  branches. 
Then  for  years,  following  some  disaster 
to  the  black  ash  stand  which  had  grown 
up  about  it  this  patriarch  stood  almost 
alone  again  like  a  monument  to  the 
fallen.  It  must  have  been  many  a  de¬ 
cade  since  it  had  added  any  cubit  to  its 
stature,  other  than  the  feeble  annual 
accretions  to  those  portions  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  still  functioning  between 
root  and  scraggy  limb.  When  felled  in 
1918  but  little  decay  was  found  in  the 
trunk  although  some  of  the  wood  was 
none  of  the  soundest.  An  attempt  to 
compute  the  age  from  the  annual  rings 
yielded  an  uncertain  result  of  several 
hundred  years  at  least. 

For  years  untold  a  cavity  in  the  dead 
top  had  harbored  bees,  and  periodically 
sent  forth  its  swarms  to  colonize  in  the 
neighboring  woods,  or  to  be  captured, 
on  rare  occasions,  by  some  fortunate 
bee-keeping  enthusiast.  One  other 
mark  of  distinction  was  the  occurrence 
hip-high  on  one  side  of  a  deep  broad- 
axe  scar,  with  the  dead  wood  resulting, 
almost  buried  beneath  the  invasion  of 
living  tissue  from  either  side  — betray¬ 
ing  a  near-tragedy  of  years  long  past 
It  was  even  then  a  cedar  of  exceptional 
size  as  our  knowledge  of  the  cedar  goes. 
One  fain  would  know  what  stayed  the 
hand  of  the  woodsman  in  that  fateful 
hour  to  spare  thus  to  our  time  a  tree 
we  would  scarcely  otherwise  have  be¬ 
lieved  possible. 

Still  another  tree  which  seems  clearly 
to  have  belonged  to  this  coterie  of  sur¬ 
vivors  from  the  earlier  forest  covering, 
was  a  sugar  maple  standing  in  the  very 
precincts  of  the  old  home,  and  by  that 
nearness  and  hovering  presence  so  much 
the  more  impressive  to  the  heart  of 
youth.  The  only  picture  of  it  remain¬ 
ing  now,  conveys  some  idea  of  its  rug- 
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ged  trunk  and  gnarled  branches,  but  of 
its  spacious  upper  reaches  little  enough. 
This  tree  was  also  nearly  four  feet 
across  the  stump,  and  like  the  elm,  was 
quite  sound  and  apparently  good  for  all 
time  to  come  in  those  happy  days  when 
first  we  chased  its  drifting  autumn 
leaves,  or  drew  sweets  from  its  broad 
well-buttressed  sides,  and  welcomed 
the  birds  at  that  trysting  place  with 
each  returning  spring.  Alas  for  mortal 
hopes!  Some  few  years  later  a  bolt  of 
lightning  struck  into  the  heart  of  our 
loved  maple,  not  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  to  harm  it  much,  but  leaving, 
nevertheless,  insidious  death  invading 
limb  after  limb  until  much  of  its  former 
glory  was  gone.  As  younger  trees  were 
coming  on  to  clothe  the  hillside  where 
it  stood,  it  was  sacrificed  at  last  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  By  dint  of  such  exer¬ 
tion  as  we  had  never  spent  on  a  tree  be¬ 
fore,  and  sad  reluctance  not  a  little,  it 
was  felled,  and  in  due  course  shattered 
to  stove-block  dimensions.  And  the 
place  that  had  known  it  so  long  knew 
it  no  more! 

Other  trees  there  are,  and  have  been 
of  which  something  might  be  said,  but 
our  intent  was  rather  to  speak  of  trees 
as  woodland  aggregations,  than  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  If  trees  have  inspired  poets 
(and  farmer’s  boys),  how  much  more 
have  woodlands.  Those  of  Cedarhurst 
surely  cast  their  spell  no  less  potently 
than  the  splendid  trees  we  have  noticed. 
From  across  the  narrow  valley  where  the 
straggling  old  homestead  stood,  a  little 
elevated,  it  was  one  of  the  thrilling 
sports  of  childhood  to  hurl  dire  and 
saucy  threats  to  an  equally  bold  and 
saucy  challenger  in  those  sombre  depths 
of  gloom.  It  is  many  a  year  now  since 
the  gay  old  feud  perished,  for  with 
the  removal  of  the  dwelling  to  a  new 
site  the  echo  was  destroyed.  A  more 
enchanting  voice  out  of  those  woods, 
which  comes  ringing  down  the  years  in 


memory  as  hauntingly  as  ever,  is  the 
clear,  wild,  witching  veery  melody. 
There  are  a  few  woods  left  nowadays 
with  the  cathedral-vaulted  roofs  need¬ 
ful  for  the  resounding  notes  of  a  thrush. 
The  best  of  those  remaining  are  rapidly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  portable 
saw-mill  operator,  although  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  know  that  local  sentiment,  here 
and  there,  is  asserting  itself  in  time  to 
save  them  from  going  upon  the  open 
market.  The  well-known  Cressman 
woods  a  few  miles  away,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Doon,  containing  magnificent 
specimens  of  almost  all  our  Ontario 
species,  is  a  commendable  instance  of 
timely  conversion  to  natural  park  pur¬ 
poses,  of  highly  coveted  timber. 

Reverting  now  to  the  already  ex¬ 
pressed  view  that  in  all  of  these  woods, 
only  a  few  outstanding  trees,  represent 
in  any  real  sense  the  “ancient  wild- 
wood,”  let  us  see  why  this  opinion 
should  hold.  Even  at  this  remote  date 
there  is  significant,  indeed  conclusive 
evidence. 

First  of  all,  examination  of  the  stumps 
of  the  largest  trees  of  recent  cutting, 
indicates  a  very  few  to  have  reached 
ages  up  to  perhaps  150  years,  and  the 
one  cedar  as  already  stated,  certainly 
more;  but  there  is  a  striking  preponder¬ 
ance  of  ages  approximating  115  years. 
In  other  words  there  is  an  indication 
here  that  a  new  forest  came  into  being 
among  the  remnants  of  an  older  forest 
covering,  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  of  last  century. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  the  writer’s 
experience  to  help  work  up  many  an 
ancient  stub,  and  prostrate  log  half- 
buried  under  the  moss  and  debris  of 
time.  These  had  been  colossal  trees  in 
some  cases,  and  clearly  have  been  long 
dead.  The  explanation  of  their  fre¬ 
quently  excellent  preservation  was  right 
at  hand,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the 
indicator  of  the  cause  of  their  downfall 
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The  trunks  were  charred  by  fire,  that 
scourge  of  the  forest,  even  then  as  now. 
Evidently  that  was  the  end  of  our 
primeval  woods  except  for  the  few 
trees  which  somehow  escaped;  some 
like  our  cedar,  probably  tenacious 
enough  of  life  to  outlive  the  shock; 
others  like  the  elm  and  maple,  already 
probably  standing  isolated  in  the  sett¬ 
ler’s  clearings  which  in  Waterloo  Coun¬ 
ty  began  to  appear  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  18th  century, — on  this  particular 
place  in  1800. 

The  evidence  next  to  be  disclosed  is 
not  merely  circumstantial;  it  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  eye-witness,  conveyed  to 
persons  now  living,  by  one  who  is  re¬ 


membered,  however  dimly,  by  some  of 
us  scarcely  yet  in  mid-life. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue.) 


The  Maple  in  its  Decline; 
Planted  Pines  Beneath 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  TREES 


Ope  your  doors  and  take  me  in, 
Spirit  of  the  wood, 

Wash  me  clean  of  dust  and  din, 
Clothe  me  in  your  mood. 

Take  me  from  the  noisy  light 
To  the  sunless  peace, 

Where  at  mid-day  standeth  Night 
Singing  Toil’s  release. 


All  your  dusky  twilight  stores 
To  my  senses  give; 

Take  me  in  and  lock  the  doors, 
Show  me  how  to  live. 

Lift  your  leafy  roof  to  me, 
Part  your  yielding  walls; 

Let  me  wander  lingeringly 
Through  your  scented  halls. 


Ope  your  doors  and  take  me  in, 
Spirit  of  the  wood; 

Take  me — make  me  next  of  kin 
To  your  leafy  brood. 


Ethelwynn  Wetherald. 
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A  PLAY  IN  TWO  ACTS 

BY  H.  C.  MASON 
(Continued  from  August  Issue) 

ACT  II. 


Same  Scene.  Neaily  two  years  later. 

Enter  Tarpin  and  Smith,  Left. 

Tarpin:  A  good  buy,  sir,  a  good  buy.  As 

good  a  hundred  acres  as  any  in 
Ontario,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  con¬ 
found  it.  And  the  buildings  are  in 
first-class  condition,  sir,  first  class. 

.  .  Confound  it,  sir,  I  wouldn't 
sell  the  place  under  any  considera¬ 
tion,  if  it  weren’t  for  my  wife — 

( Correcting  himself)  ah,  my  wife’s 
health,  sir! 

Smith  {Smiling):  Your  misfortune  is  my  good 
fortune,  Mr.  Tarpin.  I’m  glad  the 
deal  is  closed.  You  have  every¬ 
thing  squared  up  with  the  Board? 

Tarpin:  Yes,  sir.  Their  cheque  came 

through  this  morning.  The  place 
is  yours,  sir,  immediate  possession, 
sir,  just  as  quickly  as  we  can  move 
off  it. 

Smith:  Oh,  there’s  no  rush,  Mr.  Tarpin. 

I  don’t  expect  to  move  on  for  some 
time — a  month  or  six  weeks.  Take 
your  time.  .  .  When  do  you  intend 
to  leave  for  the  West? 

Tarpin:  Next  week,  some  time,  sir.  It  all 

depends  on  my  wife — ah,  my  wife’s 
health,  sir. 

Smith:  Well,  I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant 

trip,  and  that  your  wife — your 
wife’s  health  improves  with  the 
change  of  climate.  Are  you  going 
direct  to  the  coast? 

Tarpin:  We  intend  to  stop  over  for  a  week 

or  ten  days  at  Jasper  Park,  sir. 
Wonderful  place,  they  say,  sir, 
wonderful  place!  Quiet,  too,  just 
the  place  for  my  wife — ah,  my 
wife’s  health,  sir,  confound  it! 

Smith  {reminiscently):  It  is  a  wonderful  place, 
Mr.  Tarpin.  I  remember  .  .  . 
right  through  from  the  foothills  to 
the  Yellowhead.  .  .  Mountains  .  . 

.  .  stupendous.  .  .  Snow  tops, 
Glaciers,  Lakes.  .  .  Hidden  away. 

.  .  Picturesque  valleys . 

There’s  one  valley  that  magnifies 
and  repeats  the  voice  dozens  of 
times.  And  .  .  . 

Tarpin  {bursting  out):  Confound  it,  sir!  We 
won’t  stop  there!  I  won’t  take 
my  wife  there,  sir!  We’ll  go 
straight  through,  sir!  .  .  .  Look 
here,  my  lad;  I  like  you.  {Con¬ 
fidentially)  You’ve  got  this  farm 
now,  and  I  suppose  you’ll  be  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  married,  like  all 
young  fools.  {Smith  smiles.)  Oho, 
you  may  smile  now,  my  lad,  but 
you’ll  grin  on  the  other  side  of  your 
face  before  you’re  through.  You 

(All  Rights 


take  a  tip  from  an  old  soldier,  now; 
keep  away  from  em.  .  .  Women. 

.  .  They’re  all  alike — soft  and 
sweet  spoken  till  they’ve  landed 
you;  then.  .  .  L  ok  at  me,  my  lad; 
soldier  all  my  life;  served  all  over 
the  confounded  world.  {Louder) 
Reg’lar  Army — the  old  Sherwood 
Foresters,  sir;  Malta — Egypt — 
South  Africa — climbing  kopjes  after 
Cronje  and  company,  confound 
them.  Dashed  good  shots,  them 
Boojers.  .  .  A-chasing  all  over 
the  veldt.  .  .  Young  I  was  then 
and  enjoyed  it — more  or  less.  .  . 
Then  we  was  sent  to  India; — border 
stuff  .  .  .  scramblin’  over  rocks. 
....  Them  big  black  beggars 
with  their  long  curved  knives  a- 

slashing  at  you . Pukka 

devils,  them.  .  .  .  And  then  I 
got  my  ticket  and  came  out  to 
Canada,  sir.  Then  there  comes 
this  last  Do  and,  confound  it,  sir, 
if  I  didn’t  join  up  again.  Eighteen 
months  in  Belgium  and  France  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  England, 
sir.  .  .  All  my  life,  all  over  the 
world,  a-serving  king  and  country, 
confound  them,  sir.  {Louder)  Never 
backed  down  for  any  man  yet — 
{bellowing)  look  any  man  in  the 
eye,  sir!  {Glaring  at  Smith)  Tell 
any  man  where  to  go,  sir.  .  . 

Feminine  voice  off  Left  calling ,  “  James\  .  .  . 

Ja-a-mesV ' 

Tarpin  {subsiding):  Yes?  {To  Smith)  But 
not  a  woman,  sir.  .  .  Yes,  my 
dear? 

Exit  Left,  then  thrusts  his  head  in  at  the 

door. 

Tarpin:  You  take  an  old  soldier’s  tip,  my 

boy!  {Disappears)  Yes,  my  dear? 

Smith  {strolling  across  the  stage): .  Poor  old 
Tarpin;  he  does  have  his  troubles. 
{Pause)  I  wonder — 

Enter  Mary,  Left,  carrying  a  basket. 

Smith:  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty 

maid  ? 

Mary  {gaily):  I’m  gathering  eggs,  kind  sir, 
she  said. 

Smith:  I  see  you’re  smiling  about  it,  any¬ 

way.  You’re  more  contented  now 
than  when  I  first  saw  you. 

Mary:  Oh,  well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Smith  {banteringly) :  Yes,  nearly  two  years.  .  . 

How  young  you  must  have  been! 

Mary:  Almost  two  years  ...  so  it  is  .  . 

.  how  time  does  fly!  .  .  .  {With 
growing  seriousness)  My,  what  a 
silly,  discontented  little  goose  I 
was!  I  was  wild  to  get  away — 

Reserved). 
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to  go  to  the  city — any  city  at  all! 
Everything  seemed  to  be  drudgery 
here.  I  ( laughing  at  herself ) — 
somehow  I  thought  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  drudgery  there.  And  I 
thought  that  life  was  fuller  and 
more  beautiful  in  the  city — why,  I 
don’t  know. 

Smith  {gently):  I  remember. 

Mary:  I  can  see  now  that  I  would  have 

been  still  more  unhappy  if  I  had 
gone.  .  .  I  had  no  training  .  .  . 
could  never  have  made  more  than 
a  bare  living,  a  threadbare  exist¬ 
ence.  And  after  making  the  living 
I  would  never  have  had  energy  or 
time  enough  to  enjoy  the  things  I 
dreamed  about.  .  .  So  I’m  awfully 
grateful  to  you,  John. 

Smith  ( surprised ):  To  me?  What  for? 

Mary:  Why,  for  teaching  me  to  see.  .  . 

To  see  everyday  things.  .  .  All 
around  me.  .  .  And  to  see  that 
it  isn’t  where  we  are,  it’s  what  we 
are,  that  counts.  .  .  And  that 
life  goes  on  all  around  us,  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city — if  we  only 
have  eyes  to  see  it . 

Smith  ( protesting ):  Well,  that’s  true  enough, 
but  I  certainly  don’t  see  how  I 
taught  you  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mary:  Of  course  you  don’t  John.  ( Ten¬ 

derly )  You  dear  old  puzzle-head. 
{Drawing  nearer  and  fingering  his 
shirt  sleeve )  You’re  so  wrapped  up 
in  your  own  thoughts  that  you  don’t 
see  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  as 
plain  as  daylight  to  other  people. 

Smith  {laughing):  Well,  I’ll  have  to  admit 
that!  .  .  .  By  the  way,  Mary,  the 
Tarpins  are  .  .  . 

Mary  {interrupting,  carried  on  hy  her  own 
thoughts):  I  remember  the  first 
morning  you  came  here.  .  .  {Point¬ 
ing  Left)  You  pointed  out  the  big 
elm  over  there  in  the  meadow.  Do 
you  know  that  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  really  saw  that  tree?  To 
realize,  I’ve  often  seen  it  since.  .  . 
And  I  remember  you  standing  over 
there  with  a  wisp  of  hay  over  your 
ear,  ( T racing  with  forefinger  over 
Smith's  ear)  and  your  nose  all 
crinkled  up.  .  .  thinking.  And  I 
didn’t  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
you  then.  .  .  But  I  think  I  do, 
now. 

Enter  Westcott,  Right.  They  separate. 

Mary:  Oh,  I  must  gather  those  eggs. 

Exit  Right.  Both  men  smilingly  watch 

her  go. 

Smith:  Well,  Mr.  Westcott,  Tarpin  has  got 

his  cheque  from  the  Settlement 
Board,  and  he’s  pulling  out  next 
week  if  {Smiling)  his  wife’s  health 
permits.  So  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have 
to  look  for  another  hired  man. 

Westcott:  Well,  I  don’t  like  to  lose  you,  John* 
but  even  if  I  am  losing  a  hired  man, 
I  gain  a  good  neighbor.  And  I'd 
rather  have  a  good  neighbor  than 


even  a  good  hired  man — he’s  more 
likely  to  be  permanent. 

Smith:  I  expect  to  be,  anyway.  And  I’ll 

probably  have  to  bother  you  a  lot 
for  advice;  I’m  as  green  as  grass 
on  a  good  many  things. 

Westcott:  Any  way  I  can  help  you  I’ll  be  glad 
to  do  it.  And  as  for  advice — it’s 
cheap,  you  know.  {Chuckling)  Of 
course  we  can’t  expect  to  turn  a 
miller  into  a  farmer  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  or  so, — 

Smith  {smiling):  I  always  thought  you  saw 
through  that.  I  just  picked  the 
first  thing  that  came  into  my  head, 
you  know. 

Westcott:  So  I  guessed.  Most  millers  can 
tell  oat  chop  from  wheat  middlings. 

.  .  But  the  thing  that  bothered 
me  more  than  that  was  that  name 
of  yours.  {Smith  looks  at  him 
enquiringly.)  John  Smith. 

Smith  {chuckling):  It  does  sound  like  an 
assumed  name,  doesn’t  it?  But 
it’s  my  own,  and  very  useful,  too. 
...  You  had  me  a  little  doubtful 
at  first,  too.  You  didn’t  fit  in  with 
my  idea  of  a  farmer  at  all. 

Westcott:  Oh,  I  see.  You  expected.  .  .  . 

{Placing  a  wisp  of  straw  in  his 
mouth,  pushing  back  his  hat,  and 
speaking  with  a  nasal  twang)  Wa’al, 
by  gosh,  if  that  there  brindle  cow 
ain’t  loose  again!  There  she’s  gone 
and  busted  down  the  gate  an’  et 
up  all  the  garden  sass.  Doggone 
her  hide,  anyhaow!  {Resuming  his 
natural  manner)  That’s  more  what 
you  expected,  eh? 

Smith  {chuckling) :  Something  like  that. 

Westcott:  Well,  I’m  sorry  I  disappointed 

you;  but  there  aren’t  any  farmers 
like  that — on  the  farm.  You’ll 
have  to  try  the  movies  for  that  kind 
nowadays. 

Smith:  I’  ve  had  to  change  a  good  many 

other  ideas,  too.  {Fumbling  for 

words)  Well,  not  change  so  much 
as  .  .  .  modify.  This  old  world 
puzzles  me.  I’ve  always  had  a 

feeling  that  there  must  be  some 
general  principle  underlying  life 

somewhere — a  solution  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  whole  thing’s  so  .  .  . 
contradictory.  You  see  a  crippled 
soldier  crossing  a  street.  .  .  in  the 
rain  ...  on  crutches;  and  he  has 
to  dodge  a  stall-fed  war  millionaire 
— in  a  limousine.  How  can  anyone 
fit  that  in?  .  .  .  Out  in  the 
suburbs,  palaces  and  parks;  and 
down  in  the  Ward,  tumble-down 
hovels — dirty  children  playing  in 
the  gutter.  .  .  Men  I  used  to 
know — decent  enough  fellows  per¬ 
sonally,  but  money  machines — 
profit-hunters.  Worshipped  the 
great  god  Success.  Didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it  when  they  got 
it.  And  the  money  some  of  them 
wasted  would  have  saved  other 
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men,  just  as  gocd,  from  miserable, 
anxious,  petty  existences;  r.  ade 
them  ....  free  men  instead  of 
slaves.  .  .  Waste — Selfishness — 

Cruelty.  So  inhumanly . 

humanly  .  .  .  unreasonable.  .  . 
Figs  in  the  trough. 

Westcott;  Devil  take  the  hindermost  has 

been  the  general  rule  for  a  long 
time,  John. 

Smith:  I  used  to  think  a  lot  of  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  injustices  would  be 

cured  if  we  could  only  find  the 
.  .  .  proper  formula  .  .  .  magic 
system  of  government.  Some  of 

the  isms.  .  .  ( Hesitating )  I’m  not 

so  sure  now.  They’re  not  big 
enough.  No  system  is  big  enough. 
Eecause  we — we  men  who  run  the 
systems  aren’t  big  enough.  .  .  We 
must  grow;  the  social  system  will 
grow  with  us.  Hundreds  of  years, 
perhaps.  .  .  the  only  way. 

Westcott  ( reflectively ):  I  believe  you’re  right, 
John.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  your 
age,  I  ...  I  found  I  couldn’t 
solve  my  own  problems  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  let  alone  the  world’s.  So  I 
decided  that  the  best  way  for  me 
to  reform  the  world  was  to  be  a 
good  farmer  and  a  good  citizen. 
It’s  more  nearly  my  calibre.  And 
our  conclusions  are  much  the  same 
although  our  reasoning  may  be 
somewhat  different.  I  turned  to 
farming  because  I  was  a  farmer 
already;  but  you  were  not,  John— 

Smith:  Well,  ( Summarizing )  I  like  farming; 

it’s  interesting.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  don’t  like  about  it — “tug 
and  sweat,  muck  and  wet”;  but 
there  are  possibilities.  I  don’t 
expect  to  get  rich,  but  I  do  expect 
to  meet  my  payments.  I  like  the 
country.  I  hate  office  work.  And 
I  do  not  like  this  aimless  hurrying, 
scurrying;  tearing  around  to  no 
purpose;  wasting  the  only  life  you 
own  on  .  .  .  ( Searching  for  words ) 
futilities. 

Westcott  {quoting):  “A  little  well-ordered  city 
on  a  rock  is  better  than  frenzied 
Nineveh.” 

Smith:  Who  said  that? 

Westcott:  An  old  Greek  writer.  I  have  the 

book  in  the  house. 

Smith:  He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  even  our  little  cities  try 
.  to  become  Ninevehs. 

Westcott:  Well,  we’ve  drifted  a  long  way 
from  our  starting  point.  I  suppose 
you’ll  be  moving  over  soon  after 
Tarpin  leaves.  And  I  suppose 
you’ll  be  wanting.  .  .  You  can’t 
very  well  run  a  hundred  acres  and 
keep  bachelor’s  hall,  too,  can  you? 
Oh,  I’m  nob  blind,  my  boy;  I’ve 
seen  how  things  are  shaping.  The 
wife  and  I  have  talked  it  over,  and 
you  have  our  consent  without 
asking  it.  And  I  think  you’ll  soon 
have  Mary’s,  too. 


Smith  (embarrassed) :  I  haven’t  said  anything, 
yet,  either  to  you  or  Mary,  Mr. 
Westcott,  because — well,  I  suppose 
I  had  better  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  .  .  I  came  back  from  Over¬ 
seas  with  vague  hopes  of  a  changed 
world.  .  .  I  thought  the  slaughter 
would  have  shocked  people  into 
striving  for  that  change;  shamed 
them  out  of  their  selfishness  into 
facing  realities.  .  . 

Westcott:  But  it  didn’t. 

Smith:  They  went  on  dancing  and  drifting, 

and  squabbling  over  wages,  and 
haggling  over  profits.  .  .  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  I  was  bitter — 
like  thousands  of  others  who  saw 
that  dream  fade  out  .  .  .  after 
four  years,  I  tried  to  say  some  of 
those  things  in  a  book  I  wrote. 
Looking  back,  I  can  see  that  it  was 
harsh;  but  it  was  true.  Then  .  .  . 
just  then  the  papers  were  mad  over 
Bolshevism;  everybody  saw  Red 
on  the  slightest  excuse. 

Westcott:  I  remember.  Why,  out  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  a  man  was  jailed  for  quoting 
Isaiah. 

Smith:  The  book  was  confiscated;  the 

police  raided  my  room,  and  I  got 
out  just  in  time  to  escape  arrest. 
The  papers  reported  that  Red 
headquarters  had  been  raided. 
You  can  see  the  fix  I  was  in? 
There  was  no  hope  for  justice  then, 
once  labelled  Red.  It  meant  prison. 
And  I  objected  to  prison,  so  I 
bolted. 

Westcott:  And  that’s  how  you  came  here,  eh? 

Well,  John — I  think;  I’d  have  done 
the  same.  But  it’s  all  blown  over 
now,  hasn’t  it? 

Smith:  I  think  it  has.  But  you  can  see 

that  I  can’t  very  well  settle  things 
with  Mary  till  that  affair  is 
straightened  out.  Now  that  I 
can  prove  that  I  am  a  law-abiding, 
property-owning,  substantial  citi¬ 
zen,  ( Smiling )  I’m  going  down  to 
see  if  I  can’t  clear  myself. 

Westcott:  But  you  don’t  need  to  go,  John. 

I’ve  been  doing  a  little  investi¬ 
gating.  .  . 

Enter  Sharkey  Left. 

Sharkey  (smoothly) :  Ah,  good-morning,  gentle¬ 
men.  I  was  told  at  the  house  that 
I  would  find  you  here.  My  name 
is  Sharkey,  Mr.  Smith;  probably 
you  remember  me. 

Smith  (slowly):  I  don’t  .  .  .  Oh,  I  believe 
I  did  meet  you  once  at  Munro’s. 

Sharkey:  Yes,  that  was  the  place.  I  d  like 
to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Westcott  ( taking  the  hint):  Well,  I'll  turn  out 
the  horses.  (Clapping  Smith  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  goes)  I’ll  talk  that 
over  with  you  later,  John. 

Exit  Left. 

Sharkey:  Are  you  still  interested  in  social 
problems,  Mr.  Smith? 
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Smith  {wonderingly):  Yes,  somewhat.  Why? 

Sharkey  ( with  sudden  change  of  manner  from 
smooth  to  authoritative ):  Comrade, 
I  come  to  you  from  the  Central 
Soviet.  ( Showing  a  button )  My 
identification. 

Smith  (quietly  inspecting  it):  Yes?  What  has 
that  to  do  with  me? 

Sharkey  {looking  Right ,  moving  toward  Left): 

Let’s  get  outside  where  we  can  talk 
without  interruption.  .  .  A  good 
deal  to  do  with  you,  comrade. 

Exit  Left.  A  pause. 

Enter  Mary,  Right,  with  basket. 

Mary  {counting  eggs) :  3-6-9-12-15-18,  and 

one  is  19.  Now  let  me  see. 
{Pauses)  Oh,  yes,  there’s  that  nest 
behind  the  feed  box.  {Looking 
behind  the  box)  Three  more — 22. 
{Sets  basket  on  the  box  and  stoops 
behind  the  box  to  gather  the  eggs. 
Voices  off  Left.  Re-enter  Smith 
and  Sharkey  hastily ,  Smith  leading.) 

Sharkey  {protesting):  But,  look  here — 

Smith  {angrily):  Now,  let’s  get  this  right- 
You  order  me  to  go  to  Montreal- 


Sharkey:  Quite  right,  comrade. 

Smith:  And  to  place  myself  under  the 

order  of  the  Local  there  for  pro¬ 
paganda  work? 

Sharkey:  Quite  right,  comrade. 

Smith:  Comrade!  I  am  not  a  “comrade”. 

I  have  never  joined  you.  And 
your  Central  has  no  authority 
over  me. 


Sharkey:  I  hoped  you  would  not  take  it  this 
way — in  view  of  your  known  senti¬ 
ments, — comrade. 

Smith:  My  known  sentiments? 

Sharkey  {significantly):  “Liberty,  Fraternity, 
Equality,” — your  book,  comrade. 

Smith  {slowly):  Stop  calling  me  comrade! 

Well,  m^hat  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

Sharkey:  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality, — 
that  is  what  we  are  working  for — 
quietly,  of  course,  quietly.  Very 
few  people  ever  hear  of  us,  but  we 
are  there.  {Checks  on  the  verge  of 
saying  11  Comrade" .)  And  we  are 
busy,  always.  .  .  Now,  of  course, 
you  have  never  endorsed  our  com¬ 
plete  program,  but  by  implication. 


Smith:  I  cannot,  Sharkey.  There  was  a 

time  when  I  believed  there  might 
be  something  in  communism;  there 
may  be  yet.  But  your  methods. 

.  .  You  cannot  bomb  the  world 
into  communism,  even  if  it  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Sharkey  {harshly):  Do  you  remember  the 
Sari  Mills  fire,  twelve  years  ago? 
Thirty-four  dead,  because  the  man¬ 
agement  economized  on  fire-pro¬ 
tection.  .  .  One  was  my  brother. 

.  .  .  Man,  do  you  think  I'll 
boggle  over  methods? 


Smith:  I  know.  .  .  It’s  maddening,  some¬ 

times.  .  .  But  will  the  new  man¬ 
agers  be  better  than  the  old, — - 
broad,  all-foreseeing,  infallible? 

Sharkey  {sneering) :  So  you  take  your  stand 
with  the  sweatshoppers  and  the 
three  hundred  and  ten  per  centers, 
eh? 

Smith:  No,  I  don’t.  I  take  the  reasonable 

stand — at  least  I  hope  so.  You 
people  are  so  wonderfully  self- 
confident;  I  envy  you.  There  is 
no  middle  groynd,  no  debatable, 
doubtful,  maybe  right,  maybe 
wrong,  with  you.  Black  and  white ; 
no  grey.  .  .  I’ve  had  a  long  time 
to  think  things  over,  Sharkey,  out 
here.  And  I’ve  found  one  big  hole 
in  all  your  schemes;  you  disregard 
the  farmer. 

Sharkey:  The  peasant,  eh?  .  .  .  Go  on; 

You’re  amusing.  Don’t  let  me 
interrupt. 

Smith:  The  peasant!  There  are  no  peas¬ 

ants  in  this  country.  There’s  a 
good  bit  of  the  trouble — -you’re 
trying  to  force  European  theories 
on  Canadian  conditions,  and  they 
won’t  fit.  And  neither  will  city 
socialism  work  upon  the  farms.  It 
may  apply  to  the  cities,  but  it 
won’t  go  here.  Farming’s  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  game — it  depends  up¬ 
on  the  brains  and  skill  and  patience 
of  the  individual  farmer. 

Sharkey  {scoffing):  Ho!  Any  fool  can  be  a 
farmer! 

Smith:  I  hope  so.  That  would  give  me  a 

chance.  .  .  Do  you  think  West- 
cott’safool?  Or  a  peasant?  Could 
any  fool  have  developed  that  herd 
of  cattle,  Sharkey?  Look!  {Point¬ 
ing  Right.  Sharkey  is  ostentatiously 
indifferent.)  Five  of  them  over 
20,000  pounds;  one  over  25,000. 
The  average  cow  gives  four  or  five 
thousand.  Selection,  feeding,  care, 
raising  the  level,  generation  after 
generation, — that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  And  it’s  the  same  with  the 
world’s  capacity  for  greatness;  not 
governments,  nor  economic  systems 
nor  revolutions,  but  raising  the 
level,  generation  after  generation. 

.  .  But  we  all  look  for  miracles 
from  these  things. 

Sharkey:  Very  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  I 
haven’t  time  to  argue  with  you. 
We  want  some  immediate  action. 
Now,  then — when  can  you  start  for 
Montreal? 

Smith:  I  am  not  going  to  start  for  Mont¬ 

real. 

Sharkey:  You  refuse? 

Smith:  Certainly.  Your  theories  are  half 

wrong,  and  your  methods  are  all 
wrong.  I  draw  the  line  at  having 
anything  to  do  with  you. 

Sharkey:  You  cannot  do  that. 

Smith:  Cannot?  Why  not?  This  is  a  free 

country. 

(Continued  on  page  x) 
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By  W.  H.  Upshall,  ’23. 


DT’S  queer  how  year  after  year  the 
exhibitors  will  pick  different 
types.”  “If  a  fellow  has  only  five 
fruits  to  choose  for  an  exhibition  and 
then  picks  one  with  a  scab,  his  plate 
deserves  to  go  down.”  “They  can  see 
just  as  well  as  we  can;  they  ought  to 
find  the  worms  at  home.”  These  are  a 
few  of  the  expressions  used  by  judges  of 
fruit  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  these  alone  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  selecting  fruit  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  To  one  who  had  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  of  following  the 
judges,  it  proved  to  be  quite  an  en¬ 
lightening  feature  of  the  “Ex.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  not  all  judges 
will  make  the  same  placings.  Each  one 
has  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
is  most  desired  in  any  particular  fruit 
and  which  fault  is  the  greater  one.  But 
yet,  judges  are  agreed  on  such  general 
rules  as — substitution  is  worse  than  a 
worm,  a  worm  is  worse  than  a  scab,  and 
two  worms  are  worse  than  one.  The 
easiest  way  is  not  always  the  best 
method,  but  in  fruit  judging  it  may  hold 
good.  The  process  of  elimination  is  the 
easiest  way  and  the  fairest  way.  De¬ 
fects  in  the  fruit  are  quite  essential  to 
the  elimination  of  exhibits  and  usually 
the  judge  is  not  disappointed,  not  that 
he  is  pleased  to  see  such  defects  but 
rather  the  reverse,  for  good  fruit  is 
easier  to  judge  than  bad  fruit.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  with  good  fruit 
there  will  be  no  balancing  of  defects. 

Trueness  to  variety  and  trueness  to 
the  type  of  that  variety  is  of  paramount 
importance.  In  peaches  and  grapes  par¬ 
ticularly,  many  exhibits  were  disquali¬ 
fied  because  they  were  shown  as  the 
wrong  variety.  Perhaps  it  is  more  or 
less  excusable  in  fruits  when  the  varie¬ 


ties  closely  resemble  one  another  but 
when  it  came  to  showing  a  plate  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  in  a  Snow  apple  class  it 
looked  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put 
one  over  on  the  judges,  and  they  showed 
their  objection  in  the  usual  manner. 
Mistakes  are  sometimes  responsible  for 
apparent  misrepresentations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  collection  of  fruit  was  thrown 
out  because  there  was  one  yellow- 
fleshed  peach  among  white  fleshed 
ones — a  glaring  blunder  indeed.  In 
talking  with  the  exhibitor  afterwards 
he  explained  that  the  mistake  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  exhibit  had  to  be 
set  up  by  electric  light  with  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  correct  shades  of  color. 
But  the  exhibitor  has  no  one  but  him¬ 
self  to  blame  for  such  mistakes.  In  se¬ 
lecting  fruit  for  an  exhibition  by  all 
means  get  the  right  variety  and  indi¬ 
viduals  typical  of  that  variety  in  size, 
shape,  and  color. 

The  next  point  the  judge  considers 
is  the  presence  of  worms  and  skin  de¬ 
fects  as  scab,  rust  and  bruises.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  good-fooking  exhibits 
fall  down  in  this  respect.  Pears  are  not 
usually  wormy  but  at  Toronto  Exhibi¬ 
tion  approximately  two  out  of  every 
five  exhibits  went  down  because  they 
harbored  a  worm  or  had  been  eaten  into 
by  a  worm.  These  were  found  only  in 
the  calyx  end,  and  then  only  by  minute 
inspection  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  by  the 
use  of  a  knife.  No  doubt  the  exhibitor 
had  not  carefully  examined  the  worm’s 
best  place  of  entrance.  In  Blenheim 
apples,  the  best  plate  was  passed  over 
because  there  was  a  very  minute  scab 
showing  at  the  calyx  end  of  one  of  the 
apples.  It  was  too  bad  but  it  had  to  be 
done.  An  exhibitor  must  remember 
that  the  fruit  must  look  first-class  over 
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the  whole  surface  and  not  just  what 
appears  to  the  eye  when  it  is  on  the 
plate.  The  reason  is  that  the  judge  is 
very  apt  to  turn  each  fruit  several 
times.  Neither  can  you  fool  him  by 
carefully  scraping  off  a  scab  spot.  It 
may  be  worth  while  trying  when  the 
choice  is  limited,  but  it  is  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  best.  An  absolutely  clean 
fruit  is  always  “in  the  running.” 

Another  important  point  in  the  judges 
eye  is  the  matter  of  uniformity — uni¬ 
formity  of  type,  of  size  and  of  color. 
Usually  exhibitors  have  plenty  of  fruit 
from  which  to  choose  their  exhibits,  yet 
they  persist  in  showing  a  thick,  short 
stemmed  apple  with  a  long,  thin  stem¬ 
med  one,  a  ripe  pear  with  a  green  one, 
or  a  large  loose  bunch  of  grapes  with  a 
small  compact  one.  Truly,  no  two 
fruits  are  identically  alike  but  surely 
more  uniformity  would  be  possible  than 
is  often  seen  in  exhibits  of  fruit.  The 
tendency  to  sacrifice  uniformity  for 
size  is  where  exhibitors  make  their 
mistake  for  frequently  size  does  not 
go  with  color,  smoothness  and  quality. 

If  there  is  anything  which  is  apt  to 
unduly  influence  the  judge  it  is  color, 
with  size  coming  a  close  second.  High 
color  in  an  apple  tends  to  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  quality — good  flavor  and 
fine  texture.  Size  is  a  strong  point  if 
it  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  good 
quality.  At  the  Exhibition  one  plate 
of  Kieffer  pears  were  far  larger  than 
any  of  the  others  and  with  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  other  good  points  were  awarded 
first  place  without  the  least  hesitation. 

In  perishable  fruits  quite  an  allow¬ 
ance  has  to  be  made  for  condition  at 
time  of  judging  but  with  pears  and  ap¬ 
ples  condition  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  Fruits  intended  for  exhibition 
should  be  picked  while  still  under-ripe. 
They  should  be  handled  very  carefully, 
for  while  rough  treatment  will  not  be 
apparent  at  once,  within  twenty-four 
hours  you  will  know  just  where  and  to 
what  extent  the  fruit  has  been  bruised. 

From  observation  one  would  say  that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  more  informa¬ 
tion  among  exhibitors  of  fruit  as  to 
what  the  judges  condemn  and  of  what 
tliey  approve.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
wise  plan  at  an  exhibition  to  write  in  a 
few  concise  words  on  the  entry  ticket 
just  why  a  certain  exhibit  was  turned 
down,  thus  avoiding  wild  speculations 
and  some  measure  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  exhibitors.  In  the  past  this 
has  been  done  only  in  the  case  where 
the  wrong  variety  had  been  entered.  As 
he  goes  over  the  exhibits  you  will  hear 
the  judge  say:  “Now  here’s  a  man  who 
knows  the  game.”  That  means  that 
he  knows  not  only  how  to  exhibit  his 
fruit  but  he  has  in  mind  all  the  points 
that  the  judge  will  consider  and  the 
possible  emphasis  which  he  will  place 
on  each.  And  it  is  the  man  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is 
most  desired  who  deserves  to  win.  He 
will  win  every  time. 
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SUCCESS  in  farming,  as  in  any  busi¬ 
ness,  lies  in  the  ability  to  profit  by 
the  teachings  of  the  past.  Animal 
husbandry  is  as  old  as  civilization  and 
history  contains  many  a  lesson  of  value, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
suggest  to  prospective  farmers  the  chief 
factors  bearing  on  the  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  livestock.  The  influence  of  social 
and  personal  organization  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  first,  and  later  the  more  mater¬ 
ialistic  influences. 


The  community  condition  has  the 
same  effect  on  business  that  the  nation 
has,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  lazy, 
shiftless,  degenerate  community,  and 
there  are  many  such,  is  a  tremendous 
drag  on  the  best  of  men.  Such  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  kills  the  very  germ  of  success. 
The  influence  of  a  slum  is  wide-spread, 
whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Trade  is  dulled  and  credit  ruined. 

The  third  great  factor  is  the  family 
organization.  Life  on  the  farm  is  pecu- 


Where  Business  is  Closely  Connected  with  the  Home 


National  integrity,  is  of  fundamental 
importance,  for  without  a  reasonable 
amount  of  civilization,  law,  authority 
and  progress  stops.  Russia  and  many  of 
the  central  European  and  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries  are  striking  examples  of  national 
degeneracy,  with  apalling  results.  When 
Russian  civilization  is  on  a  par  with 
other  nations,  her  people  will  then  have 
an  opportunity.  The  rulers  of  the 
country  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 


liar  to  itself,  for  on  no  other  occupation 
are  the  members  so  dependent  on  one 
another,  or  business  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  home.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  while  harmonious  home  life 
is  inducive  to  success  in  all  professions 
a  perfectly  ordered  family  is  very  im¬ 
portant  on  a  farm.  The  bachelor  in  the 
country  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  for 
a  wife  and  children  are  practically  es¬ 
sential  to  a  well-rounded  life.  A  man, 
happily  married,  is  off  to  a  good  start. 
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At  last  we  have  come  to  the  individual 
unit.  The  man  on  the  job  is  the  man 
who  must  eventually  shoulder  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  success  or  failure;  who 
depends  most  on  success  and  on  whom 
success  depends  most.  Other  factors 
may  help  or  hinder,  but  he  supplies  the 
brains,  the  skill  and  ability  to  direct  and 
achieve.  To  succeed  in  livestock  the 
man  must  love  his  work  and  be  proud 
of  it,  be  as  full  of  professional  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  a  great  physician  who  works  for 
the  glory  of  achievement,  and  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  strong  enough  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  misfortune  which 
confront  everyone. 

The  profession  chosen,  a  man  must 
be  fitted  for  it.  Not  long  ago  all  that 
was  thought  necessary  in  the  way  of 
education  for  a  farmer  was  a  few  winters 
schooling.  The  application  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  in  recent  years  to  agricultural 
problems  has  changed  all  that.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  a  luxury — it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity;  and  the  ignorant  man  is  now  in¬ 
capable  of  competing  with  the  educated 
man  for  a  living.  The  word  “educa¬ 
tion,”  here,  is  not  restricted  to  the  nar¬ 
row  scholastic  sense,  but  includes  all 
knowledge  realtive  to  life  and  business 
and  it  does  not  matter  where  or  how 
it  is  gained  so  long  as  it  has  some  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

Education  of  itself  is  of  little  value 
without  the  ability  to  apply  it.  An 
impractical  man,  though  well-educated 
is  of  little  value  on  a  farm.  Ability  may 
be  an  inherent  quality  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  it  is  largely  a  product  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  close  association 
with  the  work  and  problems  at  hand. 
Ability  manufactures  success,  out  of 
a  more  or  less  jumbled  mass  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  has  been  accumulated,  as  a 
builder  fashions  a  house  out  of  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  material,  the  result  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
material  and  the  calibre  of  the  builder. 


Though  a  man  may  have  education 
and  skill  and  ability  in  abundance  it  is 
not  enough  unless  he  has  some  sound 
philosophy  of  life  to  carry  him  on;  for 
faith  is  the  foundation  of  success.  Rome 
fell  because  of  moral  degeneracy,  and 
history  repeats  itself  in  every  chapter. 
Study  reveals  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  follows  very  closely  the 
forward  progression  of  civilization, 
through  the  years.  No  other  religion 
has  such  high  standards  and  no  other 
religion  has  prepared  such  a  fertile  seed¬ 
bed  for  the  growth  of  humanity.  A 
comparison  of  heathen  and  Christian 
countries  illustrates  the  protection  and 
encouragement  Christianity  provides. 
It  is  the  key-stone  of  our  social  organi¬ 
zation. 

A  factor  more  highly  appreciated,  and 
always  to  the  front  is  capital.  Money, 
the  unit  of  trade,  is  necessary  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  problem  of  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  to  carry  on  operations  is  both  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  a  continuous  one.  Lack  of 
capital,  or  credit  to  procure  it,  blocks 
all  progress.  The  ability  to  secure  cre¬ 
dit  depends  on  the  cash  value  that  can 
be  attached  to  a  man’s  education,  skill, 
ability,  and  character,  as  is  also  true 
when  speaking  of  a  nation.  A  decadent 
country  and  a  degenerate  man  are  both 
at  the  zero  mark  of  credit. 

Geographic  location  is  an  economic 
factor  as  old  as  civilization.  Soils  differ 
in  value  and  in  suitability  for  different 
purposes;  the  local  topography  favors 
certain  crops  and  breeds  of  animals; 
the  climatic  conditions  of  some  locali¬ 
ties  are  preferable  for  particular  sys¬ 
tems  of  farming;  marketing  facilities 
make  some  sections  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive;  social  and  business  laws  vary  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  the  case  may  be ;  social 
standards  and  social,  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  have  considerable  in- 
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fluence  on  a  community;  and  even  the 
type  of  farming  already  established  in  a 
locality  tends  to  form  a  nucleus  for  that 
system  of  farming  in  preference  toothers. 
All  these  factors  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  choice  of  locality.  Sheep  are 
most  profitable  in  semi-waste  lands, 
while  dairy  cattle  monopolize  the  most 
of  the  land  near  the  large  cities.  Beef 
cattle  give  maximum  profits  away  from 
competition  with  dairy  cattle.  If  a 
breed  is  popular  in  any  locality  it  is 
usually  best  to  stick  to  that  breed,  for 
by  so  doing  the  market  is  widened  and 
expenses  are  lessened.  An  isolated 
breeder  is  unable  to  profit  by  a  local 


market,  to  sell  and  procure  breeding 
stock,  and  use  the  advertisement  that 
goes  with  specialization.  “Follow  the 
crowd,”  is  a  good  slogan  for  the  begin¬ 
ner.  When  success  is  assured  this  is  not 
so  important  for  the  crowd  will  follow 
the  biggest  man.  There  is  an  optimum 
location  for  every  farmer,  according  to 
his  speciality. 

In  conclusion  it  will  not  do  to  lay 
particular  emphasis  on  any  one  factor 
any  more  than  it  will  to  say  that 
water  is  more  valuable  than  sunlight 
or  vici  versa,  as  it  depends  largely  on 
the  supply.  The  deficient  factor  is  real¬ 
ly  the  most  important,  after  all. 


It  Holds  a  Memory  for  Us  All 
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This  brief  article  is  submitted  for  the 
benefit  of  new  students  and  others  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  O.  A.  C.  Co-Operative  Association. 

In  the  first  place  the  Co-op.  belongs 
to  the  students  of  the  College,  and  all 
its  affairs  are  administered  entirely 
under  their  direction.  It  has  no  official 
connection  with  the  College  proper, 
although  the  College  is  and  always  has 
been  the  strongest  moral  supporter  of 
the  Co-operative  idea. 

The  Association  was  organized  by 
the  students  in  attendance  in  the  Spring 
term  of  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  text-books,  stationery,  and  other 
such  supplies,  and  distributing  them 
among  its  members  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Prices,  however,  are  not 
“cut”  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  the  goods 
are  offered  at  regular  market  prices- 
It  is  the  annual  rebate  that  brings  down 
the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  the 
members.  In  this  way  returns  have 
been  made  to  the  members  from  year  to 
year,  ranging  from  7  to  15  per  cent,  of 
their  purchases,  with  an  average  of  well 
over  10  per  cent,  during  the  10  years  ef 
operation,  and  a  total  disbursement  of 
about  $4,000  of  actual  cash. 

The  Co-op.  consists  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review  (the  College  monthly  magazine), 
the  O.  A.  C.  Skating  Rink,  the  College 
Book  Store,  and  the  College  Barber 
Shop.  The  Review  Office  and  the  Book 
Store  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Main  Building,  overlooking  the 
Campus;  the  barber  shop  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  dining  hall,  and  the  rink 
on  the  south  corner  of  the  Experimental 
Farm. 

Any  registered  student  may  become  a 
member  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
annual  fee.  This  fee,  which  is  $4.00, 
entitles  the  member  to: — 

1 .  A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Review. 


2.  A  season  ticket  to  the  Rink. 

3.  The  right  to  share  in  the  annual 

rebate. 

4.  The  right  to  vote,  to  stand  for 

election  if  nominated,  to  hold 
office  if  elected,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Association. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  membership 
fee  would  show  that  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  Review  to  non-members 
is  $1.00;  and  the  season  ticket  to  the 
Rink,  as  sold  to  non-members  is  $3.00, 
This  accounts  for  the  $4.00  member¬ 
ship,  aside  altogether  from  the  rebate. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  students’ 
purchases  average  annually  about 
$20.00,  consisting  of  text  books,  refills, 
mounting  paper,  insect  mounting  sup¬ 
plies,  labels,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  etc.,  etc. 
A  10  per  cent,  rebate  on  this  amount 
would  be  $2.00,  which  in  effect,  reduces 
the  membership  fee  to  $2.00. 

Every  student  is  not  only  requested 
but  urged  to  join.  The  thing  above  all 
others  that  a  Co-operative  Association 
needs  is  co-operation.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  true  co-operation  that  enabled  the 
students  of  the  Agricultural  College  to 
embfirk  on  their  various  enterprises 
without  financial  support  from  any 
source  outside  themselves,  and  it  was 
the  same  spirit  that  bore  them  over  the 
perilous  seas  of  misfortune  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Co-op. ’s  history  when  it  was 
a  frail  barque  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
storms  of  business  life. 

That  spirit  is  required  of  the  students 
as  much  now  as  in  the  days  that  are 
past  for  competition  will  not  down  and 
things  will  not  stay  put.  Finally  the 
biggest  feature  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Students’ 
Co-op.  is  that  of  learning  the  game  of 
working  together,  when  learning  is  at 
its  easiest  and  lessons  are  best  remem¬ 
bered. 
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SElBenmiaua 


EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  is  about  to  open  its  doors 
for  the  fiftieth  time.  When  the 
spring  term  of  1924  closes,  half  a 
century  of  college  history  will  have 
been  consumated.  In  that  time  many 
traditions  and  customs,  peculiar  to  the 
college,  have  been  established.  Tradi¬ 
tions  which  must  be  lived  up  to,  kept 
alive  and  added  to.  No  year  has  gradu¬ 
ated  without  having  left  its  mark  in  the 
annals  of  college  history. 

Along  with  those  traditions  that  al¬ 
most  indefinable  something  known  as 
“college  spirit”  has  come  into  being. 
It  is  this  spirit  which  stimulates  stu¬ 
dents  to  emulate  and  excell  the  records 
of  past  years.  Not  only  is  the  good 
name  of  the  college  kept  bright  through 
such  endeavors  but  each  student  in¬ 
dividually  is  benefitted. 


College  spirit  demands  more  than 
pride  in  one’s  college.  It  calls  for  crea¬ 
tive  interest  in  everything  which  is 
going  on  in  the  college  world;  calls  for 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  youth. 
Only  when  every  student  is  prepared  to 
work  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  can 
tradition  be  lived  up  to  and  made  to 
grow  with  each  succeeding  year. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  cam¬ 
pus  “slacker,”  the  fellow  who  is  so 
wrapped  up  in  himself  and  his  future 
career  that  he  has  no  time  for  such  tri¬ 
vialities.  No  one  for  a  minute  suggests 
that  every  one  should  attend  every 
college  function.  But  we  can  show  as 
much  interest  as  possible  without  any 
serious  loss  to  studies.  When  one  fel¬ 
low  neglects  his  part  someone  else  has  a 
heavier  load  to  carry. 
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Fortunately,  our  friend  mentioned 
above  is  in  the  minority,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be.  He  is  the  fellow  who 
is  merely  a  dummy  on  an  executive, 
always  grumbling  about  the  pile  of 
work  he  has  to  do.  In  the  meanwhile 
some  energetic  fellow  has  done  all  the 
work.  Possibly,  if  more  thought  was 
in  evidence  at  nomination  time  he 
would  not  be  there  or  would  be  on  an 
executive  which  would  have  interested 
him  more. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  pick  the  right 
man  when  there  are  so  many  positions 
to  fill.  Now  that  the  years  are  smaller, 


practically  everyone  has  some  position 
to  fill,  some  even  have  two  or  three. 
Even  if  you  have  not  been  interested  in 
a  society  before  your  election  to  it,  it 
will  be  well  worthy  your  attention.  The 
time  will  not  be  wasted.  All  our  so¬ 
cieties  have  a  certain  educative  value. 
When  everyone  puts  all  they  can  into 
their  work  that  value  is  enhanced. 

Above  all  things  don’t  be  a  campus 
slacker.  The  very  fact  that  you  were 
the  most  energetic  committee-man  on 
the  executive  of  a  minor  society  may 
stand  you  in  good  stead  after  gradua¬ 
tion. 


Com 


Yesterday  I  took  the  forenoon  off  to 
get  ready  to  cut  the  corn.  Every  good 
farmer  takes  half  a  day  getting  ready 
for  any  job.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  for 
being  your  own  boss. 

The  implements  which  I  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  were  neither  complicated  nor  ex¬ 
pensive, — merely  a  hoe  and  a  ball  of 
binder  twine.  But  the  hoe  had  to  be 
located  and  a  short  handle  put  in  it. 
The  binder  twine  needed  to  be  cut  into 
four-foot  lengths  and  loops  tied  at  one 
end.  When  these  preparations  were 
completed  it  was  too  near  to  dinner 
time  to  commence  work. 

Of  course,  cutting  corn  with  a  hoe  is 
not  the  most  modern  or  approved 
method.  But  corn  has  been  grown  for 
many  years.  We  can  often  secure  fairly 
creditable  results  without  having  very 
much  machinery.  There  are  so  many 
“indispensible”  machines  that  it  is 
quite  a  problem  deciding  what  to  do 
without.  In  spite  of  all  the  labour-sav¬ 
ing  inventions  farmers  work  very  nearly 
as  hard  as  before.  True,  their  produc¬ 
ing  power  and  the  producing  power  of 
the  world,  has  been  increased.  Their 
consuming  power,  on  the  other  hand  has 
not  increased  proportionately.  As  a 


result  we  have  overstocked  and  listless 
markets.  It  might  be  said  that  many 
people  find  employment  making  the 
machinery  but  do  not  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  use  automatic  machines  and  thereby 
increase  their  producing  power? 

With  the  sharpened  hoe  in  my  hand, 
and  the  twine  hanging  over  my  shoulder 
I  headed  for  the  corn  field.  Gosh!  but 
it  looked  a  long  way  across  that  field.  I 
felt  as  General  Brock  must  have  felt 
when  starting  to  hew  his  way  through 
the  bush  from  Windsor  to  Toronto. 

The  corn  was  in  perfect  condition 
for  cutting.  The  first  armful  cut  and 
tied  securely  between  two  hills,  it  was 
not  long  before  a  shock  was  up.  As  I 
paused  to  admire  it,  I  realized  how 
silent  everything  was  around  me.  Not 
a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring.  Even  the 
usual  rustle  of  the  drying  leaves  was 
lacking.  On  every  side  the  ripened  ears 
hung,  pointing  toward  the  earth,  But 
when  I  was  working  there  was  plenty  of 
noise. 

After  enough  corn  has  been  cut  to 
complete  a  shock  it  must  be  tied  at  the 
top.  Now  hugging  is  supposedly  a  ro¬ 
mantic  and  somewhat  pleasing  under- 
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taking.  Still,  as  Prof.  Blackwood  has 
said,  “It  all  depends.'’  When  you  are 
hugging  a  ten  foot  shock  of  corn  much 
of  the  romance  disappears.  It’s  de¬ 
parture  is  hastened  if  your  face  happens 
to  run  against  a  soft,  puffy,  and  soot- 
black  ear  of  smut. 

Cutting  the  second  row  of  shocks  did 


Smaller  years  seem  to  be  with  us  to- 
stay.  In  order  to  have  all  executive 
positions  filled  it  is  becoming  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  year  committees  to  pick  the 
names  for  nomination.  Quite  often  this 
is  justified,  but  our  elections  are  be¬ 
coming  mostly  acclamations.  Hotly  con¬ 
tested  elections  provide  much  good  fun 
and  experience.  As  far  as  possible 
every  office  should  be  contested.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  crime 
to  show  an  interest  in  having  your  own 


not  bring  forth  any  feelings  that  might 
be  attributed  to  General  Brock.  I  felt 
more  like  a  farmer  with  a  tired  back, 
very  dirty  face  and  hands,  and  a  dull 
hoe.  When  the  last  shock  had  been  cut 
it  was  too  near  supper  time  to  start  an¬ 
other  row.  I  hung  the  hoe  on  the  fence 
and  left  the  corn  to  its  former  silence. 

name  put  on  the  list.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  why  anyone  should  not 
be  nominated  for  office,  providing  he  is 
interested  and  capable.  We  feel  that 
it  is  proper  to  be  modest  about  our 
executive  abilities.  So  it  is,  but  modesty 
overdone  is  as  bad  a  vice  as  conceit. 

Try  for  the  position  you  are  interested 
in.  You  will  have  to  have  one  anyway. 
Knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
electioneering  may  come  in  handy.  The 
farmers  may  want  a  government  again. 


After  Climbing  Upward 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  was  laid,  with  fitting  cere¬ 
mony.  We,  as  students,  will  regret 
that  the  ceremony  could  not  have 
taken  place  while  college  was  in  session. 
Unfortunately  this  was  impossible,  yet 
all  true  O.  A.  C.  men  were  there  in 
spirit,  realizing  the  significance  of  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  college  men 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

We  were  unable  to  secure  a  write¬ 
up  from  those  who  attended  the 
event.  A  full  account,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  province,  which  we  are  re-printing. 
President  Reynolds  hopes  that  the 
building  will  be  completed  within  a 
year. 

With  proper  ceremonial  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  grounds,  was  laid 
by  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry,  Minister  of 
Public  Wdrks  and  Highways  of  the 
Ontario  Government.  Owing  to  the 
exceedingly  hot  weather  the  attendance 
at  this  event  was  not  as  large  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  but  there 
was  a  fair  crowd  present  nevertheless. 
President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  O.  A. 
C.,  was  the  chairman  of  the  gathering, 
and  among  others  present  were  Hon. 


J.  S.  Martin,  the  new  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
college  since  his  appointment;  Hon. 
Thos.  Crawford,  of  Toronto;  Hon.  Man¬ 
ning  Doherty,  former  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  several  other  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  W.  B.  Roadhouse, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  chairman,  in  opening  his  re¬ 
marks,  explained  that  as  Hon.  Geo.  S. 
Henry  had  been  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  time  that  the  erection  of  a 
Memorial  Hall  was  first  proposed,  and 
as  he  had  given  his  unqualified  approval 
to  the  scheme,  it  was  therefore  only 
fitting  that  he  should  officiate  at  this 
ceremony.  He  referred  to  the  many 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome 
before  it  was  definitely  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  construction  work,  but 
that  through  the  generosity  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  ex-students  of  the  College, 
its  many  friends,  and  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  they  were  proceeding  with 
this  structure  as  a  memorial  to  those 
students  of  the  College  who  had  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  King 
and  Country  in  the  Great  War.  There 
were  over  800  who  had  enlisted,  and  of 
this  number  108  gave  their  lives. 

After  the  dedicatory  prayer  had 
been  offered  by  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Little, 
of  Toronto,  a  former  Guelph  pastor, 
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the  corner-stone  was  lowered  into  its 
place  and  was  well  and  truly  laid  by 
Hon.  G.  S.  Henry,  who  was  presented 
with  a  silver  trowel  with  which  to 
carry  out  his  task.  In  the  receptacle 
directly  underneath  the  stone  were 
placed  the  O.  A.  C.  Honor  Roll;  O.  A. 
C.  calendar  for  1923-24;  announcement 
card  of  the  laying  of  corner-stone;  July 
number  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Review;  the 
current  copies  of  the  Guelph  Herald, 
Guelph  Mercury,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henry  delivered  a  short 
address  following  the  laying  of  the 
stone,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  honor 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
He  said  that  he  was  doubly  honored, 
as  not  only  was  he  representing  the 
Ontario  Government  on  this  important 
occasion,  but  he  was  also  representing 
the  ex-students  of  the  College,  and  was 
exceedingly  proud  to  do  so.  He  referred 
to  the  large  part  which  Canada  had 
taken  in  the  Great  War,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  proud  of  the  response  which  had 
been  made  by  the  students  of  the  O.  A. 
C.,  which  after  all  was  the  greatest 
monument  to  their  credit.  They  were 
here  on  this  important  occasion  to  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  a  building  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  great  sacrifices 
they  had  made,  and  he  was  proud  of 
the  memory  they  had  left  behind. 

Hon.  J.  S'.  Martin,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  said  he  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  for  this 
unique  event,  and  referred  to  the  fact 
that  while  he  had  frequently  visited 
the  College  and  had  watched  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  development,  this  was  the 


first  time  he  had  visited  it  as  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  The  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  signified  to  those  present  the 
great  sacrifices  which  had  been  made; 
it  showed  the  fine  spirit  which  was  back 
of  it  all;  that  in  some  small  measure 
their  services  should  be  commemorated, 
and  he  was  satisfied  there  was  no  better 
way  than  by  the  erection  of  this  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall. 

Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  audience,  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  invitation  whichhad 
been  sent  to  him  to  attend  this  function. 
He  stated  that  through  the  exigencies 
of  political  life,  he  was  no  longer  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  but  this  fact  did  not 
in  the  least  lessen  his  interest  in  the 
College,  where  he  had  attended  as  a 
student,  then  a  teacher,  and  finally  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  said  that 
even  had  he  not  received  an  invitation 
he  would  have  come  anyway.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  while  nothing  they  could 
do  could  add  to  the  honor  of  those  men 
of  the  College  who  had  laid  down  their 
lives,  it  was  the  least  they  could  do  to 
erect  this  handsome  memorial  to  them 
as  an  example  to  future  generations 
and  an  incentive  to  them.  He  hoped 
the  College  would  go  on  and  extend 
and  expand  its  sphere  of  influence  in 
Ontario  and  throughout  Canada. 

Short  addresses  were  also  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Hon.  Thos,  Crawford,  of  Tor¬ 
onto;  Mr.  Oakley,  M.P.P.,  of  Toronto; 
Mr.  Chambers,  M.P.P.,  of  Oxford 
County;  Mr.  Trewatha,  M.P.P.,  for 
Huron;  and  Mr.  Luke  Pearsall  address¬ 
ed  the  gathering  briefly  on  behalf  of  the 
ex-service  men. 


A  Ckairagd  ©If  Anir 

By  One  of  ’23 

Year  ’23  had  accomplished  something  was  only  local  news,  however,  and  at 
and  the  time  had  come  to  break  up  least  one  member  must  cross  the  seas 
their  happy  home  in  Mill’s  Hall.  This  to  spread  the  news. 
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It  was  on  a  sunny  May  morning,  and 
the  stately  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  decks  were  full  of  life  for  in 
another  ten  minutes  it  would  be  too 
late  to  say  good-bye.  Amid  the  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  one  could  see 
a  small  package  leave  the  ship.  It 
landed  on  the  quay.  A  girl  picked  it 
up  and  smiled.  A  passenger  had  sent 
her  his  last  message  in  a  chicklet  box. 

Bugles  and  whistles  were  blowing. 
It  was  a  case  of  good-bye  to  Montreal 
and  Canada — for  a  time  in  any  case. 
We  were  on  the  move.  People  began 
to  look  around  their  quarters  and  choose 
their  acquaintances  for  the  voyage.  In 
conversation  one  party  from  Toronto 
remarked:  “Oh  yes,  I  know  Guelph 

quite  well,  and  how  is  Mr. - ,  of  the 

O.  A.  C.?  The  world  is  not  so  big  after 
all.” 

Towards  evening  a  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  was  sighted  ahead.  We  were  ap¬ 
proaching  Quebec  bridge.  The  news 
spread  followed  by  a  rush  of  passengers 
•  on  deck  for  no  one  could  afford  to  miss 
such  a  sight.  The  masts  of  the  ship 
were  high  and  the  bridge  appeared  to 
be  low.  All  eyes  gazed  anxiously. 
“Would  she  go  under  safely?”  was  the 
question  of  the  moment.  Some  people 
had  their  doubts.  After  the  excitement 
was  over  one  lady  was  heard  to  remark : 
“I  was  ready  to  die  on  the  spot,”  whilst 
an  old  gentleman  looked  eagerly  back 
probably  to  see  if  the  bridge  was  still 
intact.” 

Dusk  soon  set  in,  and  Quebec  was 
reached.  Thunder  and  lightning  came 
on  for  a  short  time,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  us  enjoying  the  scenery  with 
its  quaint  little  churches  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  St.  Lawtence.  Moreover 
evening  had  arrived,  acquaintances  had 
been  made,  and  a  night’s  enjoyment  of 
music,  dancing  and  games  was  ahead 


of  the  ship’s  company.  Everyone  went 
to  their  cabins  tired  that  night  but 
pleased  with  the  world  in  general. 

Twenty-four  hours’  sail  and  we  were 
south  of  Cape  Race  and  ready  for  the 
open  sea.  Night  had  come  and  all  one 
could  hear  was  the  steady  noise  of  the 
ship’s  engine  as  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  ocean,  and  the  occasional 
snore  from  an  adjacent  cabin. 

What  a  beautiful  morning!  Deck 
chairs  were  greatly  in  demand,  and 
quoits,  deck  tennis,  etc.,  were  soon  in 
full  swing.  Then  for  a  walk  around  the 
deck  and  a  chat  with  our  ocean  friends. 

Two  days  later  a  swell  was  encount¬ 
ered  and  the  unfortunate  ones  had  to 
make  a  speedy  retreat  to  their  cabins. 
The  ship’s  concert  was  billed  for  the 
evening,  and  among  the  turns  were  a 
few  college  songs  by  students  from 
Syracuse  University.  They  were  good, 
but  something  better  was  to  follow. 
Five  boys  and  two  girls  quietly  con: 
gregated  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  saloon. 
Only  seven,  but  quite  sufficient  to  give 
the  good  old  yell — Toronto, — Toron¬ 
to, — Toronto  ’Varsity. 

As  the  days  went  on  the  enjoyment 
increased.  Seven  days  without  a  stop 
on  the  deep  blue  sea,  and  suddenly 
great  excitement  and  cheering  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  The 
shores  of  Old  Ireland  were  ahead.  Next 
morning  when  we  awoke  it  was  a  dead 
calm.  Looking  through  the  port-hole 
one  observed  the  landing  stage  at 
Liverpool. 

Mixed  were  the  feelings  of  those  pre¬ 
sent.  The  voyage  was  over,  excitement 
for  the  future  was  intense,  but  farewells 
had  unfortunately  again  to  be  made. 

However,  those  necessary  evils  of 
college  life — examinations — were  left 
in  mid-ocean  and  only  the  happy  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  O.  A.  C.  remain. 
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We  have  not  been  officially  informed 
about  the  details  of  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  fall.  Yet  you  may  rest 
assured  that  your  athletic  executive  will 
outline  a  program  which  will  give  every 
man  an  opportunity  to  get  into  some 
game  or  other.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  room  for  new  men  on  all  the  college 
teams.  Rugby,  our  major  sport,  lost 
many  men  with  the  graduating  class  of 
last  year.  In  fact  all  the  teams  lost 
good  men.  Their  places  will  need  to  be 
filled  and  YOU  can  fill  one  vacancy  at 
least. 

In  deciding  what  sport  to  compete 
in,  if  you  have  never  entered  before, 
tackle  whatever  you  feel  you  are  best 
fitted  for — but  tackle  something.  We 
don’t  want  a  bunch  of  short-winded 
onlookers  at  the  games  this  fall  or  on 
field  day.  The  fewer  men  on  the  side 


One  day  we  had  to  sprint  220  yards 
flat,  to  get  a  predatory  cow  back  into 
the  pasture  field.  Nothing  startling  in 
that  statement.  It  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  on  the  farm — cows  breaking 
out,  not  our  sprinting.  But  the  thing 
we  are  seeking  to  arrive  at  is  this: 
When  the  cow  turned  a  mildly  superior 
eye  on  us  from  the  safety  of  the  pasture 
we  were  hanging  limply  on  the  fence, 
gasping  for  air.  And  we  thought  we 
were  hard!  All  those  fifteen  hour  days, 


lines  the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
athletic  togs.  Get  into  something  or 
try  everything.  In  the  days  to  come 
when  you  are  married,  fat  and  contented 
you  will  look  back  at  your  time  at 
college  with  heightened  interest  if  you 
have  had  a  try  at  every  game  going. 

For  our  college  teams  to  succeed, 
however,  you  will  need  to  specialize  a 
bit.  Still,  if  you  can  only  put  the  shot, 
get  hold  of  something  weighing  about 
sixteen  pounds — your  baby  sister  will 
do — and  heave  her  or  it  around  a  few 
times  before  college  opens. 

The  best  feature  of  athletics  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
room  for  everyone.  Our  motto  of 
athletics  for  all  will  never  be  more  than 
words  unless  YOU  are  prepared  to 
jump  into  the  game  YOURSELF. 


all  that  winter  fat  lost  and  yet  for  a  220- 
yard  dash  we  had  no  wind. 

How  about  you?  Are  you  ready  to 
take  your  part  in  athletics  this  fall? 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  thinking  of  help¬ 
ing  the  college  and  the  old  year  out  by 
getting  into  condition.  If  you  have 
been  assiduously  handling  a  fork,  plow¬ 
ing  or  doing  all  those  multiferious,  mus¬ 
cle-hardening  farm  jobs,  getting  into 
shape  need  not  be  so  difficult.  Just  lay 
off  the  tobacco  a  bit,  let  brother  eat  that 
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extra  piece  of  pie  and  do  a  little  quiet 
running  now  and  then.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  hardening  up  the  wind,  and 
accustoming  the  heart  and  muscles  to 
stand  more  strenuous  exercise. 

However,  if  you  have  been  holding 
down  a  desk,  or  have  been  raising  your 
boss’  expenses  in  a  dairy  by  drinking 
half  the  milk  and  cream,  getting  into 
condition  will  call  for  more  work.  Still 
you  don’t  need  to  be  frightened.  Con¬ 
ditioning  requires  little  more  than 
common-sense  and  exercise.  Take  it 
lightly  at  first,  never  really  over-doing 
yourself  and  your  blood  will  soon  be 
pulsing  with  renewed  vigor.  Lay  off 
the  smokes,  pastry  and  starchy  veget¬ 
ables  gradually,  keep  resonable  hours 
(you  should  anyway)  and  you  will  gal¬ 
lop  over  the  100,  220  or  whatever  your 
chosen  event  may  be,  with  credit  to 
yojirself  and  to  your  college.  Let’s  go! 


G©  l 

Look  Up  Your  Managers  and 
Coaches 

Track  Manager — D.  R.  Kelley 
Leaders — Weights,  H.  C.  Purdy. 

Sprints,  G.  R.  Paterson 
Jumps,  R.  Pugh 
Long  Runs,  F.  B.  Moran 


Soccer  Manager — N.  Jones 
Coach,  Prof.  Unwin 
Asst.  Coach,  S.  L.  Page 
Boxing  and  Wrestling  Manager,  H.  C. 

Pfirdy. 

Coach,  W.  Sands 

Asst.  Coach,  Boxing,  G.  Lewis. 

Asst.  Coach,  Wrestling,  F.  B.  Moran 
Leaders — Boxing,  Geddes,  Millar,  Cross 
Wrestling,  M.  McArthur,  F. 
K.  B.  Stewart,  Schneller 
Rugby  Manager — A.  Martin 
Asst.  Manager,  B.  Forward 
Coach,  W.  Michael 
Asst.  Coach,  Dr.  R.  E.  Stone. 

Basket  Ball  Manager — H.  A.  Smallfield 
Asst.  Manager,  J.  Osier 
Coach,  W.  Michael 

Aquatics  Manager — H.  C.  Mason 
Coach,  L.  Colbeck 

Leaders — W  Le  Maistre,  P.  Ozburn,  A. 
W.  Robertson 

Hockey  Manager — R.  G.  Knox 
Asst.  Manager,  B.  Forward 
Coach,  G.  R.  Paterson 

Baseball  Manager — G.  R.  Lane 
Coach,  W.  J.  Squirrell 
Asst.  Coach,  R.  L.  Demaray 
Gym  Team  Manager — 

Coach,  W.  Le  Maistre 

Tennis  Manager — George  Wishart 
Cage  Ball  Manager — A.  E.  Davey 
Tug-of-War  Manager — E.  L.  Goring 


They  Tug!  They  Strain!  Down,  Down  They  Go! 
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Newmarket,  Ont. 
Dear  Classmates: 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  all  the  old 
year  to  know  that  McLoughry  has 
quite  regained  his  normal  health  again, 
after  a  very  severe  and  critical  illness. 
He  is  at  present  in  Waterloo  Co.  Rep. 
work. 

Freeman  Karn  is  with  the  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  at  Romeo,  Mich. 

“Stan.”  White  comes  to  the  country 
quite  often,  keeping  the  Feed  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  going  according  to  Hoyle. 
Address  —  Dominion  Seed  Branch, 
Toronto. 

Bruce  Cody  is  farming  on  his  own, 
near  St.  Catharines. 

Alex.  Cockburn  is  touring  Ontario, 
demonstrating  a  very  up-to-date  Farm 
Water  Supply  System. 

McKay  has  joined  the  Exhibition 
Branch  at  Ottawa.  He  and  “Spring” 
tried  to  clean  up  at  the  Ottawa  races 
and  with  Knowles  were  seen  later  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hull. 

“Saint”  John  and  Bert  Tolton  en¬ 
tertained  Mr.  Biggs  in  the  Dominion 
Cafe  recently.  Bert  had  a  very  thrilling 
spring  as  Campaign  Manager  for  the 
Local  U.  F.  O.  candidate. 

“Tommy”  Armstrong  is  teaching 
school  at  Itama,  Sask. 


“Teddie”  Edwards,  of  Rosthern, 
Sask.,  might  favor  us  with  a  line.  This 
little  request  might  be  noted  by  you 
“Frank.”  The  boys  are  wondering 
how  you  are  progressing.  As  for  news 
our  “Kate,”  well — your  editor  could 
tell  some  new~s,  fussing  news — but  at 
present  the  only  report  will  be  Kate  is 
lecturing  at  a  Summer  Camp  in  North¬ 
ern  Ontario. 

Jack  Pawley — 10244 — 124th  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton.  The  Editor  must  censor  this 
letter.  Jack  only  weighs  186  lbs.  now — 
playing  baseball — likes  the  West  and 
meets  many  old  O.  A.  C.  boys  there. 

“Archie”  Archibald — Northern  Aca¬ 
demy,  Monteith.  The  “Wee  mon,” 
is  working  hard  to  advance  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education  in  the  north.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  “Dad”  Hanlan  early  in 
the  summer.  Ralph  White  informs  us 
that  Archie  staged  a  very  successful 
little  Short  Course  recently  at  Chatham ; 
both  passed — oral  exams. 

“Ted”  Wildman  is  exhibiting  the 
Berkshire  Herd,  owned  by  the  Wright 
Farms,  Drinkwater,  Sask.,  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Show  Circuit. 

Frank  Greaney  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  at  Saskatoon,  and 
is  engaged  in  Potato  Inspection  in  Man¬ 
itoba. 
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“Eddie”  Armstrong,  manager  of  a 
farm  at  Hillside,  Muskoka. 

Gordon  Arnold,  news  rather  inde¬ 
finite.  Unofficially  reported  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  Boys’  private  school.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  Gord. 

“Tiny”  Nelles,  one  of  our  big  peach 
growers  at  Grimsby,  reported  to  be 
doing  things  on  a  big  scale. 

Charlie  Broughton,  another  noted 
farmer  near  Whitby,  grows  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  sweet  corn.  He  entertained 
“Dick”  Painter  to  a  night  spearing  suc¬ 
kers.  Dick  got  very  wet — outside. 

“Bill”  Lowrey  has  been  teaching 
school  at  Beamsville,  but  reported  to 
be  thinking  of  going  farming. 

Rollie  Frith  and  Harry  Clemens,  a 
successful  firm  of  Florists  in  Ottawa. 
They  solicit  the  business  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  “waiting  list.” 

“Jack”  Purdy — laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  landscape  contracting  busi¬ 
ness  in  North  Toronto.  Quite  original, 
“Jack”,  and  all  success. 

“Jimmie”  Bates — a  science  teacher 
now.  Going  to  Beamsville. 

“Ernie”  Chilcott  was  a  “Man  about 
town”  in  Toronto  this  spring,  doing  well 
in  Electrical  Fixtures. 

“Fred”  Shore — promoted  to  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Manager  of  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Advocate  Farm,  London. 

“Freddie”  Webster  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Assistant  Agricultural  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Grey  County. 

Van  Every  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson  as 
Agricultural  Representative  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

A.  Watson — Wattie  is  with  the  Goy- 
dard  Poultry  Farm,  Ottawa. 

P.  W.  Smith  expects  to  join  the 
Bacteriology  Department  at  St.  Annes 
de  B. 

“Suey”  Waugh  may  be  found  at  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  was  laid  on  August  1st,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  official  opening  will  be 
next  summer,  when  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  college  will  be  celebrated. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  first  official  ’22 
Alumni  Meeting,  at  the  same  time?  At 
the  time  of  writing  we  cannot  find  out 
if  the  building  is  to  have  a  suitable 
tower  for  chimes,  but  the  President 
hoped  to  have  this  information  for  us 
shortly.  Your  Executive  will  publish 
any  developments  pertaining  to  year 
’22  memorial. 

The  Secretary  would  be  pleased  if 
you  would  inform  us  if  you  will  be  at 
the  Royal  Fair  or  the  Guelph  Winter 
Fair.  A  get-to-gether  luncheon  could 
be  arranged  for  you.  We  would  appre¬ 
ciate  a  letter  or  card  in  order  to  give 
news  for  this  next  news  letter.  The  year 
members  have  asked  especially  for  news 
of:  Frank  Heming,  Teddie  Edwards, 
“Dad”  Hanlan,  Bert  Thofp,  Doc. 
Edwards,  “Walt”  Ziegler,  “Orm”  Coon, 
“Pete”  Cairnie,  “Hank”  Claus,  Ken. 
Crews,  “Mike”  Dewan,  Gordon  Emigh, 
Brig.  Fraser,  Dolley  and  Fid,  Bob  Hast¬ 
ings,  Morley  Jamieson,  Herb.  Laing, 
Ken.  MacArthur,  Barney,  Sibbick,  Ste¬ 
wart,  Stott,  Waldo. 

R.  J.  ROGERS. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Hartley,  B.S.A.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada  and  will  devote 
his  activities  largely  to  extension  work 
for  the  breed.  Mr.  Hartley  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  1922.  He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Hartley,  of  Woodstock,  and  is  eminent¬ 
ly  practical,  having  milked  Holsteins, 
since  he  was  five  years  old.  Three 
uncles  also  are,  or  have  been  Holstein 
breeders,  viz.:  Messrs.  W.  A.  Hartley, 
St.  Catharines,  Miles  Hartley,  Norwich, 
and  Thomas  Hartley,  Downsview.  Mr. 
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Hartley  has  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  able  to  give  material 
assistance  in  extending  the  popularity 
of  the  Black-and-White  cow. 

’22 — R.  R.  “Dick,”  Hurst  is  at  Fort 
William,  organizing  a  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  Growers’  Club. 

’22 — J.  G.  Davidson,  of  the  Dominion 
Poultry  Division,  along  with  Roy  Green, 
District  Representative  in  Oxford,  help¬ 
ed  clear  several  townships  in  Oxford  of 
scrub  hens.  The  cullers  engaged 
in  the  work  were  trained  by  Prof.  Mar- 
cellus. 


Marriages 

T8 — Arnold-Holterman — At  Wind¬ 
sor,  on  July  5,  1923,  Miss  Marion  L. 
Holterman,  of  Brantford,  was  married 
to  George  J.  Arnold. 

M  iss  Holterman  is  a  niece  of  Mr* 
Morley  Pettit,  and  daughter  of  R.  F* 
Holterman  who  attended  the  college  in 
’81.  The  note  bringing  the  news  comes 
on  the  letter-head  of  the  Walkerside 
Dairy  Farm,  Walkerville. 

’21 — Grant-Chambers  —  At  New 
Westminster,  B.C.,  on  July  25th,  Anne 
Elizabeth  Chambers,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Chambers,  became 
the  bride  of  William  Hardey  Grant,  B. 
S.A. 

“Bill’s”  genial  countenance  is  still  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  were  freshmen 
when  he  was  president  of  the  Student’s 
Council.  Since  then  he  has  been  deal¬ 
ing  out  agricultural  information  at 
Salmon  Arm,  B.  C. 

’22 — Jamieson-McPhail — At  Guelph, 
on  August  8,  1923,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  of  Miss  Marion  Mae  Mc- 
Phail,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 


B.  McPhail,  to  Harold  William  Jamie¬ 
son,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jamie¬ 
son,  of  Guelph. 

Both  “Jamie”  and  Miss  McPhail  are 
are  well  known  on  College  Heights. 
Since  graduating  Jamie  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Jaimeson  will  reside. 

Mac.  Hall  ’21 — Murray-Monteith — 
The  marriage  took  place  at  “Sunnyside 
Farm,”  Stratford,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday, 
June  27,  of  Miss  Margaret  Monteith, 
daughter  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Monteith  to  Mr.  Edwin  Murray,  son  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  Murray,  of  Downie  Tp.  Miss 
Monteith  was  a  member  of  the  Fall 
Short  Course  of  ’21,  Macdonald  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  will  reside 
on  their  farm,  near  Stratford. 


’20 — Musgrave — At  the  Wellesley 
Hospital,  on  Tuesday,  August  7,  1923, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Musgrave,  of  55 
Spruce  St.,  Toronto,  a  daughter. 

“Art”  was  our  athletic  coach  year  be¬ 
fore  last. 

’22 — Toner — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Toner,  a  daughter. 

Toner  is  with  the  Yeates  Creamery, 
Guelph. 


D®aftk  Tak®§  S®wral 
Grigmals  ©if  J7 4 

T.  H.  Mason,  of  Ottawa,  a  member  of 
the  “originals”  of  ’74,  sends  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sad  news  of  several  members  of 
his  class: 

On  July  22,  1923,  Byard  B.  Lundy, 
met  his  death  by  touching  a  wire  fence 
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which  had  accidently  come  in  contact 
with  a  high  tension  electric  current. 

Mr.  Lundy  entered  the  college  in 
May,  1874.  He  was  a  son  of  the  old 
Lundy  Family  of  Niagara  Falls,  the 
famous  battlefield  of  Lundy’s  Lane  be¬ 
ing  on  his  grandfather’s  farm. 

While  at  college  he  was  noted  as  a 
fine  athlete  and  one  who  always  saw  the 
funny  side  of  things. 

Dr.  John  G.  Rutherford,  who  died 
in  Ottawa  on  July  24,  1923,  entered  the 
O.  A.  C.,  in  1875,  later  graduating  from 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  prominent 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  He  served  on  many 
commissions  and  live-stock  directorates 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  in  1892. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  was  a  member  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mission. 

William  J.  Sykes,  one  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  whe  entered  the  O.  A.  C.  in  ’74, 
died  in  Aug.,  1922. 

After  leaving  the  college  in  1877,  Mr. 
Sykes  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  township  of  King,  North  York.  He 
emigrated  to  the  North-west  about  1880 
and  settled  in  the  Q’Appelle  Valley. 
After  farming  there  for  several  years 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  Toronto, 
and  entered  into  business.  After  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  career  he  entered  the 
Civil  Service.  In  his  youth  a  great 
lacrosse  player;  in  later  years  a 
famous  lawn  bowler. 

Harry  John  Coate  entered  the  O.  A. 
C.  on  May  4th,  1874,  was  son  of  F.  W. 
Coate,  of  the  auction  firm  of  F.  W. 
Coate  &  Co. 

Later,  Harry,  with  his  father  and 
mother  retired  to  a  farm  they  owned  at 
Rosseau,  Muskoka.  Here,  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  but  with  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  real  success  of  farming  and 


won  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him  by  his  integrity  and  courtesy.  A 
true  gentleman,  Mr.  Coate  died  sud¬ 
denly  last  September,  1922. 


AMONG  THE  YEARS 

’04— Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett  has  accepted 
the  headship  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  Iowa  State  College, 
taking  up  his  duties  there  at  the  opening 
of  the  college. 

After  graduation  Prof.  Pickett  took 
his  master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  ’06.  He  then  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  division  of 
Pomology  until  ’08.  From  1908  till  1912 
he  served  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College,  returning  to  Illin¬ 
ois  in  1912  as  Professor  of  Pomology. 

’ll — Norman  McKay,  for  some  time 
district  representative  in  Bruce,  is  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Mani¬ 
toba. 

T4 — J.  E.  Britton  is  studying  in  the 
summer  session  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  also  taking  special 
work  in  Horticulture. 

T8 — L.  E.  “Louie”  O’Neil  and  Dave 
McEwen  have  returned  from  a  sheep 
buying  tour  in  the  Old  Country. 

Louie  is  secretary  of  the  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  and  Dave  is  work¬ 
ing  with  his  father,  Col.  McEwen,  on 
their  farm  at  Byron,  Ontario. 

’20 — “Sandy”  Steele,  who  entered 
the  O.  A.  C.  in  T4,  later  going  overseas 
and  was  seen  at  the  Calgary  Exhibition, 
has  been  with  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  with  headquarters  at  Innisfail, 
Alta. 


APICULTURE— 

Ross  Kirk  and  B.  A.  Ward  are  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  on  inspec¬ 
tion  work. 
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AGRICULTURE— 

J.  A.  Dawson,  A.  R.  Marston,  H.  R. 
Murray,  W.  E.  Synnott,  and  P.B. 
Saunders  are  at  the  Central  Experiment¬ 
al  Farm,  at  Ottawa. 

W.  M.  Cockburn  is  assistant  district 
representative  in  York  Co.,  at  New¬ 
market. 

E.  L.  Gray  is  assistant  district  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Kent  Co.,  at  Chatham. 

W.  K.  Riddell  is  assistant  district  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Bruce  Co.,  at  Walkerton. 

J.  F.  Andrew  is  assistant  district  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Middlesex  Co.,  at  London 

J.  M.  McCallum  is  with  the  horse 
division  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Ottawa. 

F.  C.  McLennan  is  with  the  Walker 
Farms,  at  Walkerville. 

R.  C.  Parent  is  at  the  Experimental 
Station  at  Nappan,  N.  S. 

A.  W.  McKenzie  is  with  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toronto. 

T.  H.  Blow  is  in  life  assurance,  in 
Toronto. 

W.  R.  Dickson  is  at  home  at  Guelph, 
Ont. 

John  H.  Kezar  is  farming  at  Edenwold 
Sask. 


F.  G.  North  is  with  the  Physics  De¬ 
partment  on  Drainage  work. 

W.  B.  George  is  also  with  the  Physics 
Department. 

N.  J.  Thomas  is  with  the  Chemistry 
Department. 

G.  N.  Ruhnke  is  doing  soil  survey 
work  in  Kent  with  the  Chemistry  De¬ 
partment. 

L.  N.  Vicke'rson  is  at  home  at  Vernon 
River,  P.  E.  I., 

HORTICULTURE— 

Doug.  Adams  is  on  Potatoe  Inspec¬ 
tion  work  in  Manitoba. 

A.  G.  Beatty  has  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  British  Colonial  Service  in 
Africa. 

’24 — “Jimmie”  Simpson  is  heading 
straight  for  the  successful  career  in  live¬ 
stock  work  which  his  record  at  the  col¬ 
lege  pointed  toward.  At  the  Saskatoon 
Exhibition  he  won  the  herdsman’s 
prize,  leading  the  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  Roan  Lady  28th  into  the  ring. 

Jim  has  been  employed  with  the 
Campbell  and  Amos  herd,  at  Moffat, 
Ontario. 


THE  MAID  MATHEMATICAL 

An  Echo  from  the  Examiners. 

There’s  a  lady  to  whom  mathematics 
The  soul  of  existence  supplies; 

Her  dreams  are  “polygonal”  spectres 
Adorned  weird  “X’s”  and  “Y’S.” 

At  breakfast  she  dotes  on  “solutions,” 
At  dinner  to  “Pi”  she  inclines; 


The  product  of  “B’s”  is  her  supper, 

She  slumbers  in  “parallel  lines.” 

She  never  flies  off  “at  a  tangent,” 

There’s  a  “chord  of  control”  to  her 
heart ; 

She  displays  an  unchanged  “surface 
tension,” 

Of  “the  base”  she  retains  not  a  part. 
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are  the  handy  candy. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  eat. 
Biggest  value  for  your 
money — a  variety  to 
rr  £  ttl  nr  j  please  every  taste. 

1  ry  one  ot  1  hese  1  o-day.  ^  J 

There  are  42  Delightful  j  •  ,  Moil  vrvn  *  c 

Kinds  of  Neilson’s  Bars.  INSIST  OTl  1\  (ZllSOtl  S 


Chocolate  Bars 


The  “tan”  is  her  favorite  color, 

Her  life  she  guides  mostly  by  “sines”; 
She  swears  by  the  fearful  “nth  power,” 
She  “force”  with  “attraction”  com¬ 
bines. 

Should  a  man  make  a  straight  “propo¬ 
sition,” 

When  his  bosom  most  deeply  was 
stirred, 

She  calmly  would  prove  “the  expres- 

•  J  y 

sion, 

“Irrational,”  simply  ab-“surd.” 

Yet  ever  the  grace  of  her  manner 
All  would:be  detractors  disarms, 
“Parallelograms,”  “brackets”  and  “an¬ 
gles,” 

Can  never  diminish  her  charms. 

— Lyman  C.  Smith. 


Painful . 

Teacher  (jocularly) — “Do  you  know 


anything  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  a 
stiff  neck?” 

Pupil — “Yes,  sir.” 

Teacher— “What?” 

Pupil — “A  centipede  with  corns.” — 
Kasper  (Stockholm). 


Time  To  Leave 

Lecturer — “Allow  me,  before  I  close, 
to  repeat  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Webster.” 

Hayseed  (to  wife) — “Land  sakes, 
Maria,  let’s  git  out  o’  here.  He’s  a-goin’ 
ter  start  in  on  the  dictionary.”— Prince¬ 
ton  Tiger. 


Quien  Sabe? 

Prof. — “Don’t  ask  so  many  questions 
Mr.  Braund.  Don’t  you  know  that 
curiosity  once  killed  a  cat?” 

Braund — “What  did  the  cat  want  to 
know,  sir?” 


Ylll. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


Sharkey  {laughing):  Oh,  yes — so  it  is!  A  free 
country.  These  old  myths  do  die 
hard,  don’t  they?  .  .  .  Come,  come; 
surely  you  realize  that  we  hold  the 
whip  hand?  You  dare  not  refuse. 

Smith:  Dare  not? 

Sharkey:  Dare  not.  .  .  C Significantly )  -The 

police  are  still  interested  in  you 
and  your  book, — comrade. 

Smith  {seating  himself  upon  a  bag):  So  that’s 
your  game.  H’m. 

Sharkey  {airily):  And  while  of  course  we’d 
regret  to  lose  so  promising  a 
recruit,  one  who  wields  so  ready  a 
pen  as  the  author  of  “Liberty, 

Fraternity,  Equality,’’ — still  we 

would  not  hesitate!  In  fact,  we 
never  hesitate!  .  .  .  The  reward, 
too,  would  be  very  useful.  I  am 
not — ah — professionally  known  to 
the  police,  so  there’d  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  reward.  Fancy  a  capi¬ 
talistic  government  furnishing  us 
with  operating  expenses!  Rather 
good,  eh,  comrade? 

Smith  {drily):  Yes,  it  strikes  me^as  highly 
humorous. 

Sharkey:  So  whicheverT  way  you  decide, 
comrade,  I  fear  you  are  fated^to 
help  the  cause,  either  in  person,  or 
by — proxy.  {Conclusively)  Which 
is  it  to  be? 

Smith  {rising):  I  am  not  going  to  Montreal. 
Sharkey  {warningly):  Think  again.  For  the 
author  of  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
Equality,  it  will  be  at  least  five 
years.  {Wheedling)  You  will  finish 
your  work  with  us  in  less  time  than 
that.  And  there  are  prospects  of 
advancement, — Director  of  Pro¬ 
paganda,  possibly. 

Smith  {sternly):  No! 

Sharkey:  Well,  you  have  chosen.  .  .  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  that  I  am  a  member 
of  a  private  detective  bureau — in 
my  capacity  {Sneeringly)  as  a 
citizen  of  your  free  country,  I 
have  authority  to  make  arrests! 
{Chuckling)  It  is  just  as  well  to 
overlook  nothing  in  this  game — we 
never  overlook  anything!  {Ad¬ 
vancing)  I  have  even  brought  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  with  me. 

Mary,  who,  unnoticed,  has  been  peeping  over 
the  top  of  the  box  from  time  to  time,  now  emerges 
and  hastens  to  Smith's  side.  Sharkey  recoils, 
and  remembering  his  pose  as  a  gentlemanly 
villain,  removes  his  hat. 

Mary:  Oh,  John,  whatever  shall  we  do? 
Smith  {grasping  the  situation):  Have  you 
heard  it  all,  Mary?  You  won’t 
need  the  handcuffs,  Sharkey.  {Ad¬ 
vancing  toward  Sharkey)  Isn’t  there 
something  in  the  law  about  black¬ 
mail? 

Enter  Westcott  Left.  Sharkey  is  about  to 
rush  forward;  Westcott  grasps  his  arm. 
Westcott:  Here!  here!  What’s  all  tlis? 


Smith:  Mr.  Sharkey  has  just  been  telling 

me  that  the  police  are  still  on  the 
lookout  for  me. 

Westcott:  Well,  that’s  peculiar,  Mr.  Sharkey. 

{To  Smith)  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
you  when  he  arrived  that  the  whole 
thing  had  blown  over  months  ago. 
Your  book  is  so  mild  compared 
with  later  criticisms  that  it  isn’t 
considered  at  all  out  of  the  way.  .  . 
Still,  it’s  selling  very  well. 

Smith:  Where  did  you  get  all  this  infor¬ 

mation? 

Westcott  {modestly):  Oh,  I  enquired  ...  in 
different  places  .  .  .  some  time 
ago.  {Glancing  at  Mary)  I’ve  only 
one  daughter — and  I  can  see  how 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

Mary  {going  to  Westcott):  Now,  Dad! 

Smith  {to  Sharkey):  So  that  was  the  scheme! 

Send  me  to  Montreal;  out  of  the 
way  .  .  draw  my  royalties  through 
Munro  .  .  and  by  the  time  I’d 
found  it  out  I’d  be  in  so  deep  with 
you  that  I  wouldn’t  dare  kick. 
You’re  a  precious  lot! 

Westcott  {picking  up  the  pitchfork):  Well,  I’ll 
see  him  safely  off  the  place.  {To 
Smith)  You  don’t  want  him? 

Smith:  Just  a  minute,  Sharkey;  I’m 

letting  you  go  for  one  reason;  to 
carry  this  to  the  men  who  sent 
you.  .  .  Here  on  the  back  con¬ 
cessions  of  Old  Ontario  there’s 
something  they  should  know;  some¬ 
thing  new  to  them.  A  society  in 
which  the  capitalist,  the  manager 
and  the  laborer  are  reconciled  and 
merged  into  one  man — the  farmer. 
Not  rich  enough  for  idleness — not 
poor  enough  for  degradation.  Rich 
enough  for  self-respect,  poor  enough 
for  self-denial.  A  free  man,  if  he 
chooses  to  be  so.  .  .  That’s  all;, 
if  they  are  honestly  anxious  to 
remodel  the  world,  that  should 
interest  them. 

Sharkey  {with  an  attempt  at  dignity:  I  ...  I 
.  .  .  {Bowing  his  head)  Very  well.. 

Exit  Left,  Westcott  and  Sharkey.  A  pause. 

Smith  {humbly):  My  dear  ....  I  suppose 
you  think  I’ve  been  a  perfect  fool? 

Mary:  No,  John.  (  He  brightens  and  moves 

toward  her.)  None  of  us  is  perfect. 
{He  stops.  She  rushes  at  him)  Oh, 
John,  you  dear  old  muddlehead! 

Enter  Westcott  Left. 

Westcott  {quizzically,  after  watching  the  em¬ 
bracing  pair  for  some  seconds)  i 
Well,  I  hope  you  children  realize 
that  it’s  a  very  serious  thing  to  be 
married. 

Mary:  Yes,  Dad.  But  I  think  it’s  more 

serious  not  to  be.  .  .  Don’t  you* 
John  ? 

CURTAIN. 

THE  END. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY  IMPERIAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


TheTobacco of  Quality 

a/2  LB. TINS 

and  in  packages 
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A  New  Tire  for  a  New  Demand 


There  has  developed  a  large  demand 
for  a  medium  priced  tire.  This  de¬ 
mand  has  been  largely  supplied  by 
inferior  and  unknown  brands  of  tires. 

GOODYEAR  is  entering  the  medium 
price  market  with  a  superior  tire  in 
its  price  class.  It  bears  GOOD¬ 
YEAR^  name, GOODYEAR  quality, 
GOODYEAR  workmanship  and  has 
GOODYEAR  distribution. 

This  tire  will  give  a  consistent  mile¬ 
age  in  relation  to  price.  Now  you 
need  not  buy  a  tire  of  unknown  or 
doubtful  reputation.  Y ou  can  buy  a 
GOODYEAR  WINGFOOT  made  by 
a  Company  whose  product  is  known 
thoughout  Canada  for  its  superior 
quality. 

See  these  tires  at  your  Goodyear 

Selected  Dealer  s 

\ 

Fabric  Tires — Size  30  x  3/4 
Cord  Tires — 30x354,  31x4,  32x4,  33x4 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Lumber  and  Planing 

Mill  Goods 


For  the  Factory 
For  the  Home 


For  the  Farm 


i  u~~.>focnr 


GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.,  LTD. 

JAMES  HARRISON,  President  and  Manager 

Phone  1068 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 
These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cork 

Brick  Floors 

Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Press 


Founded 

1829 


Presenting  Canadian 
History  in  Neu)  Form 


BUILDERS  of  the  CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

By  George  H.  Locke 

Tells  of  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  through  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen.  The  orations  are  most  carefully  selected  and 
are  prefaced  by  a  biographical  note  from  Mr.  Locke’s  characteristic  pen. 
Decorations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  add  distinction.  A  better-than-usual  book 
in  typography  and  binding.  Price  $2.50. 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publishers  -  -  Toronto 
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THE  DAYLIGHT  PRINT  SHOP 


•"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 

Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

(Formerly  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Corner  York  and  Wellington  Sts. 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 


r 


Ideals ! 


To  think  only  of  the  best,  to  work  only  for  the  best  and  to  expect  only  the  best 
in  quality  milk  foods  is  the  ideal  of  the  wise  producer  of  milk  products. 

To  assist  in  attaining  these  desired  results  is  the  ideal  for  which 


was  manufactured,  an  ideal  which  has  been  constantly  maintained  for  over  twenty 
years. 

During  this  period  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  this  efficient  and  economical 
dairy  cleaner  bears  testimony  to  its  distinctive  quality  and  also  to  the  service  it  has 
performed  and  is  performing  in  thousands  of  milk  food  plants  the  country  over. 

“Wyandotte  Sanitation”  is  standard  in  the  Dairy  Industry. 
The  sweet,  wholesome,  sanitary  cleanliness  it  produces  is  a  definite 
protection  to  quality  in  milk  products. 

Ask  your  supply  house. 

It  cleans  clean. 


Indian  inCircle 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

Wyandotte,  Mich . 


sbsbs a 
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Rather 

Cox — “Says  here  in  the  paper  that  a 
guy  was  killed  by  a  revolving  crane.” 

Fox — “By  jove!  What  fierce  birds 
you  have  in  America.” 


Learning  by  Degrees 

Foreman — “Yes,  I’ll  give  ye  a  job 
sweepin’  an’  keepin’  the  place  clean.” 
“But  I’m  a  college  graduate.” 

“Well,  then,  maybe  ye  better  start 
on  somethin’  simpler.” 


Tom — “What  did  you  do  to  get  so 
fat?” 

Tiny— “Nothing!” 


True  Love 

Although  he  does  not  know  me  well, 
Has  scarce  had  time  to  love  me, 
One  fact  to  all  the  world  I’ll  tell, 

If  early  to  my  grave  I  fell, 

That  boy  would  weep  above  me. 

I  know  that  he  would  deeply  mourn, 
His  grief  beyond  endurance, 

If  ’ere  my  time  my  corpse  were  borne 
To  earth,  with  sorrow  he’d  be  torn — 
He  sold  me  my  insurance. 

— Harold  Sampson. 


Jack— “What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Mil¬ 
ler?” 

Bill — “Well,  he  is  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  who  always  grab  the  stool  when 
there  is  a  piano  to  be  moved.” 


Supermen 

Two  students  on  a  train  were  telling 
about  their  abilities  to  see  and  hear. 

One  said — “Do  you  see  that  barn 
over  there  on  the  horizon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can  you  see  that  fly  walking  around 
on  the  roof  of  that  barn?’’ 

“No,  but  I  can  hear  the  shingles 
crack  when  he  steps  on  them.” 


Lines 

(On  visiting  a  College) 

Bone-rims  do  not  a  student  make, 

Nor  fountain  pens  a  scholar, 

And  any  boob  can  quickly  buy 
A  briefcase  for  a  dollar. 

If  one  wears  knickers  to  a  tea, 

A  bathrobe  in  the  “dorm,” 

Then  one  may  know  that  one  will  show 
The  perfect  student  form. 

— M.  Q.  Life. 


Co-operation 

Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  jungle — as 
old  and  as  true  as  the  sky: 

And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may 
prosper,  but  the  wolf  that  shall 
brake  it  must  die. 

As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree 
trunk, 

The  law  runneth  forward  and  back — 

For  the  strength  of  the  Pack  is  the  Wolf 
And  the  strength  of  the  Wolf  is  the 
Pack.  — Kipling. 


Sure  Cure 

“I  have  kleptomania.” 

“What  are  you  taking  for  it?” 
“Everything  I  can  lay  my  hands  on.” 


She — “Oh,  Algy,  you  English  are  so 
slow.” 

He: — “Er — I’m  afraid  I  don’t  grasp 
you.” 

She — “That’s  just  it.” — Brown  Jug. 

A  Real  Event 

“I  have  a  mind  to  give  you  a  whip¬ 
ping,”  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
father. 

“Well,  dad,”  replied  the  athletic 
youth,  “maybe  you  can;  but  if  you  suc¬ 
ceed  it  will  be  some  item  for  the  sport 
page.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy 
one  or  not 


if  you  are  using  a  wornout,  inferior  cream  separator,  or  skimming 
cream  by  hand,  you  are  surely  wasting  enough  cream  to  pay  for  a  De 
Laval  in  a  short  time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  separator  is  more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  machine  on  the  farm,  for  none  other  can  either  save  or  waste 
so  much,  twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 


A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more  years 
than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower  temper- 
ture  than  any  other  separator; 

—Deliver  a  higher  testing  cream, 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  easier  and  less  costly  to  ship, 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which  will 
make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Separator 
is  the  best  that  fine  materials  and  skilled 
workmanship  can  make. 


— It  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
separator,  many  giving  good  service 
for  15  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— It  is  so  simple  that  one  tool  will 
set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect  lubricating 
system. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for  $55,  and 
up,  depending  on  the  size,  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  agent  at 
once  or  write  us  for  full  information? 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 


Montreal 

Winnipeg 


Peterborough 
Edmonton  Vancouver 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and 
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FOR  A 

DOLLAR  BILL 

,  You  will  be  pleasantly  Yet  nothing  is  sacrificed. 

1  surprised  at  what  a  wide  The  standards  are  just  as 
range  of  useful,  attractive  strict  towards  quality  as  the 
gifts  are  priced  at  a  dollar  prices  are  lenient  towards 
bill  at  the  Ryrie  Store.  the  purse. 

’  j 

Ryrie  Bros. 

1  Limited 

134-136-138  Yonge  Street  TORONTO 


Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


Chick  Food,  I  More  Eggs  |  Laying  Mash 

Growing  Mash,  and  j  Fattening  Mash, 

Scratch  Food,  |  Better  Birds,  |  Pigeon  Food, 

WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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The  Whole  Life  Plan 

DESCRIPTION 

(1)  Premiums  constant  at  rates  quoted.  Policy 
payable  at  death. 

(2)  For  Accidental  Death  amount  payable  is 

doubled. 

(3)  If  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  occurs, 
premiums  cease  and  the  Company  pays  $20  a  month 
per  $1,000  of  insurance.  The  charge  for  inclusion  of 
(2)  and  (3)  is  small. 

Sign . 

Age  Name 

. and  mail  to 

Address 

The  Ontario  Equitable  Life  and  Accident 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  -  Waterloo,  Ont. 

J.  W.  MATHER,  District  Manager,  23  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph. 


RATES  PER  $1,000 


Age  Premium 

20 . $13.55 

25 .  15.50 

30 .  18.00 

35 .  21.20 

40 .  25.35 

45 .  30.70 

50 .  37.80 

55 .  47.15 


High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 


and 


ART  SCHOOLS 


WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Sep¬ 
arate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 
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A  Good  Defence 


F 


REQUENTLY  during  a  game  it  is  the  defence 
man  who  saves  his  team  at  a  critical  moment. 


A  strong  defence  gives  confidence  to  the  team. 

Is  this  not  true  in  life  also — a  Bank  Account  is 
the  best  defence  to  have,  it  inspires  confidence  and 
is  always  there  should  things  go  wrong. 

SAVE  YOUR  DOLLARS 
EVERY  ONE  COUNTS. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 


“I’m  nearly  broke  and  want  some 
collars.” 

“Ah!  Then  you  want  the  kind  with 
just  a  slight  roll.” — Exchange. 


A  certain  young  man  told  his  girl  one 
night  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him  he 
would  get  a  rope  and  hang  himself  right 
in  front  of  her  home. 

“Oh,  please  don’t  do  it,  Harry,”  she 
said.  “You  know  father  doesn’t  want 
you  hanging  around  here.” — Squib. 


Sweet  young  thing — “Oh,  Jack,  I’m 
awfully  glad  you  proposed.” 

Hopeful  Him — “Then  you  accept 
me?” 

Sweet  young  thing — “Well — no,  but 
your  proposal  puts  me  even  with  Patsy 
Smith,  who  had  the  most  of  any  girl  in 
our  set.” — Royal  Gaboon. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


FURNISHES  NITROGEN  AS  A 
NITRATE 

The  only  form  in  which  plants  absorb 

it. 

In  the  light  of  modern  experience 
The  Secret  of  its  Superiority  is  revealed. 

Have  you  revised  your  knowledge  of 
Plant  Nutrition  Problems  recently? 

Let  us  send  you  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE 
COMMITTEE 

(B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director) 

1602  ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

I  
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Recent  additional  features  give  the  Massey-Harris  increased  har¬ 
vesting  ability:  lighter  draft:  added  convenience  in  operation  and  lower 
up-keep  cost  in  a  binder  that  has  established  a  reputation  for  using  less 
twine  than  any  other:  a  reputation  for  stamina:  a  reputation  for  low 
repair  expense:  and  a  reputation  for  ability  to  harvest  all  conditions  of 
crops. 

The  Massey-Harris  has  more  roller  bearings  than  any  other,  giving 
light  draft:  a  stronger  frame:  new  style  effective  canvas  slackeners:  a 
binding  attachment  and  knotter  that  ties  tighter  sheaves:  70  different 
positions  of  the  reel  giving  control  over  the  most  difficult  crops  are  avail¬ 
able:  a  table  that  duts  as  low  as  within  one  inch  of  the  ground:  and  work¬ 
manship  and  construction  that  assure  long  and  satisfactory  service  with 
but  little  spent  for  repairs. 

Harvest  is  a  time  when  you  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance.  The 
Massey-Harris  Binder — the  best  binder — is  now  made  better  than  ever. 

A  folder  describing  the  neu)  binder  may  be  had  from 
your  local  agent  or  nearest  branch. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.  LIMITED 

Established  1847  76  Years  Ago 

Winnipeg  Brandon  Regina  Saskatoon  Swift  Current  Yorkton 
Calgary  Edmonton  Toronto  Montreal  Moncton 

Agencies  Everywhere. 

The  Massey-Harris  Corn  Binder  is  an  efficient  harvester  for  corn 
or  sunflowers. 


The  Two  Year  Course 

AT  THE 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH 

Is  within  the  reach  of  all  farm  boys 

BECAUSE 

Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  admission  to  the 
course. 

The  College  year  begins  September  28th  and  ends  April  12th,  so 
that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  work. 

Five  months  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  give  many  students 
opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College  expenses  for  the 
following  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  for  two  years  is  only  S20.00  per 
year  while  the  lowest  possible  rate  is  charged  for  board  and  room  in 
residence. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on  the  farm 
and  the  various  departments. 

Students  without  matriculation  having  successfully  completed  the 
two-year  course  may  enter  the  Intermediate  year,  in  which  the  Science 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Degree  Course,  as  well  as  certain  Matricula¬ 
tion  subjects,  is  covered.  On  completing  this  they  may  then  enter  the 
Third  year  of  the  Degree  Course.  , 

College  Opens  September  28th 

1923 

Write  for  a  College  calendar  which  gives  full  particulars. 

A.  M.  PORTER,  B.S.A., 
Registrar. 


J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A., 
President. 


